





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND. ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe. 


SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6—RER- ANNUM (Payable in advance), 
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THE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, beg to inform their numerous customers that, in 

addition to their well-known SAFETY LAMPS of great illuminating power (43, 62, and 100 standard candles) recommended by Fire 

Trisurance Companies, awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, and of which more than 300,000 are now in use, they haye just completed, 
and have on view, 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP 4,."Sq- 


Meme THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is made in Polished Brass, is to inches high, and gives 
a brilliant light equal to 1o-candle power, consuming only half a pint of oil in eight hours. “e 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is the Lamp for Night Nurseries and Sick Chambers, as 
its flame may be reduced to that of a common night-light without any odour’ being emitted; costing whilst so burning one 
half-penny for twenty-four hours. 


THE DEFRIES POPULAR SAFETY LAMP, price 3s. 9d., is a Perfect and Safe Lamp for use on pianos. m4 


THE DEFRIES SAFETY READING LAMP, price 10s. 6d., gives an intensely white-light of 20-candle power with 
practically no heat. It cannot explode, and the flame may be turned down quite low without any odour being emitted. It is 
strongly recommended to students and those who read much. 





To be obtained from most Lamp Vendors, and wholesale only from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 


JHE DEFRIES SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, Limited, 
43 & 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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PURE COFFEE 


FROM 


BEB UT Dt oes 
453, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nothing but Pure Coffee has been sold since the foundation of the Firm eighty years ago. 











When the first Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission on Coffee and its adulterations was . 
er in the Lancet, out of upwards of thirty samples only two were found genuine. The first, that of 
ETTS at 1/4 per lb, and the second that of a firm in the city (long since extinct), at 2/- per Ib The 
actual wording of the Report was as follows :— 

“The Coffee purchased of Mr, Betts, 262 (now renumbered 453), Oxford Street, 
corner of North Audley Street, was of high flavour and excellent quality, entirely free from 
all adulteration.” | a 

The value of this testimony is enhanced from the fact that at that time there was no Food, Adulteration Act. 
Coffee when mixed with Chicory, or other inferior ingredients, is frequently offered at lower prices than 
the following, which only represent coffees absolutely pure :— 
Finest Plantation Ceylon, or = =r 1. é PER LB. 
CostaRica- - - = 18. 2d. Choice Eastindia - = ~~ 1s. 6d. 
Superior ditto ditto - «= 1s. 4d. Mysore and East India -- +: 1s. 8d. 


The above can be supplied ground, in Stoppered Bottles, containing 1-lb. S 2-lbs. each. Bottles charged—r-lb.. 3d., 
and 2-lbs. 4a. each, and allowed for when returned, ~* 
In ordering Coffee please say if to be Whole or Ground, » 
Coffee roasted fresh every day, and delivered on dav of receiving order in town, and sent by Parcel Post anywhere in the United Kingdom. - 
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ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIG.—Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her “< chee Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 
—Professor Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 
The NEXT STU! ENTS’ CONCERT will take place MAY 20. 
The Easter Term will begin on Monday, May 2. Candidates (bringing music 
they can perform) may be examined on Saturday, April 30, at 11 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


ovat COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S.W 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sirk GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 

NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT, MAY 12, at 7.30. 

The Midsummer Term will commence on April 26, and the Entrance Examina- 
tion will take place at the College on Saturday, the 23rd inst., at I1 a.m., when 
an Exhibition of £10 will be awarded (provided that candidates of sufficient merit 
present themselves). 

Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 








ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South pen oy and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Principai—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano —Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear. 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 


$ tigen ITY COLLEGE, LONDON. _President—The Right Hon. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

TRINITY TERM COMMENCES MAY 2, when new Students are received. 

The following is a list of the subjects taught :--Harmony, Counterpoint, Form 
and Orchestration, Composition, Pianoforte, Organ, Figures, Bass Playing, 
Solo Singing, the Art of Pianoforte Accompaniment, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, 
Oboe, Clarionet, Harp, Horn, Orchestral Class, Musical History, Sight Singing, 
Choral Class, Vocal and Aural Physiology. 

Harmony and Counterpoint are also taught by correspondence. 

The Fee for Three Studies (e.g., Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term. 

Also Classics, Mathematics, English Composition and Literature, History and 
Geography, Science, &c. 

The next Student’ Orchestral Concert will take place on Thursday, June 2, at 
Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. Conductor, Mr. George Mount. 

Prospectuses, Forms of A plicagpn.g and all particulars can be obtained from the 


Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 
By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 








Or EMPRESS QUEEN. Composed by the veteran. i Mewny 
RUSSELL. A marvellously striking wag Mg of Henry Russell’s former 
itions, ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘‘ Th Ship on Fire,” ‘‘The Maniac,” 


«Woodman Spare that Tee. nae Suas. Wile,” * Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
” “See the Lifeboat, ” « Ym Afloat, ’ ‘Old Arm Chair,” ‘‘ The Ivy Green,” &c., 
and hundreds of other songs that have reached the hearts of the English-speaking 
world. Written by CLEMENT ScorTt. 
Victoria! Queen of a nation 
That governs the es of the Sowell, 
De Beers of love is the 
s flag i 
What son not die to defend thee, _ 
Who rulest our loves and our lives? 
The heart of our manhood we send thee 
The blessing of mothers and wives. 


Published in G, for contralto or baritone; in B flat, for soprano or tenor, 
Post free 24 stamps.—To be had of all Musicsellers. 


In Six Grades, Price Two Shillings each. : 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: ’ 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH: THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE, 


SIXTH GRADE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER.-SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 


DRAMATIG & MUSIGAL DIRECTORY. 


1887. 

COMPLETE LIST of all Theatres, Music Halls, Corn Ex- 
changes, Hotels, Authors, Composers, Conductors, Actors, Actresses, 
Music Hall Artistes, &c.; Theatrical Tradespeople, Professional 
Lodgings, Dramatic Clubs, Local Newspapers, “BeSt Rotites,.’ Gab 
Fares, &c., &c. 500 pages of invaluable information. 


Price 2/6; Cloth Boards, 3/6; Postage 43d. 
Cc. H. FOX, 


19, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 














CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 


lished 1873.) 
President - - - - FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director - - - - - OSCAR BERINGER. 


The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY “ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) Director—-Mr: ‘GANZ. 
The New Term will commence on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors:may be had upon application. 


Bee: MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
T2, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal. - - ..- Mrs. M. A. CaRLIsLe. 


-Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's znvariably 
successful ‘‘ METHOD” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOF 


THE VOICE, 


By T.. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used a6, the Author i As a he Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated. the voices ‘of Pupils, M: ¢ Alwina’ Valleria; Mr. Iver M’Kay, and ; other 


successful Vocalists. 
Fell Music Stee, prion 785 
London: HAMMOND & CO. Rec poe Mage 7 5s yigo Street ; and of the Author, at his” 











COUPON. 





“The Musical World * Competition 


FOR 


A POEM 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC. ; 


TOME gins siiicipsacsisnbresteckegeaks occsecelbeguptgebentadberdee: tiie 
MEAGPESS 00020 sayecee0bodoe ey ih iv alk sinh TERE stad duit cnt ee scaseuan 


This Coupon, with the Poem intended for 
| mmst reach the Office of “The Musical World” on or 
before May 15, 1887, at the latest. 


(For particulars see No. 15.) 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 31s. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Afpplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 





Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 





Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Pianasorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELtsHaM Roan, 
KENSINGTON, W. 








Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianaforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
(Professor of the nan Costar, and Conductor,) 
17, FinsBuRY PARK VILLAS, 


GREEN LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument.) 
22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 














Vocalists—Sopranos. 





Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswortH House, Huspanp’s BosworTH, 
Ruepy. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo Notan & JACKSON. 





Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Opera), 
c/o Mr. A. Mout, 
26, Otp Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
-. (Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MunsTER Park, 
’ Fuuam, S.W. 


Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 





Contraltos. 





Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 
(Oraterio and Miscellaneous Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 
4, BULSTRODE STREET, 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 





Mrs, M. A. CARLISLE, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 


HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 


42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HypE Park, W. 





Miss EDITH OSBORN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 





Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FuLHAM Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 





Bass. 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp Street, W. 


Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to. town, 224, DorsET STREET, 
PorTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Pianoforte. 
Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 


(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, West KENSINGTON. 





























Tenors. 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 


c/o Cart Rosa, Esq., 


17, WESTBOURNE STREET, Hype Park, W. 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


60, WESTBOURNE ParK VILLAS, W. 





Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELsizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. Vert, 6, Corx Sr., 





BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Address—Cari Rosa OperA ComMPANYy, 


Now at MANCHESTER. 





Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
clo Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W 


(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 


6, CorK STREET, W. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopGcE, 
LorpsHiP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 








Baritones. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Du wicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
: Bury StTrReEEt, W.C. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the London Ballad Singers,’ 
Oratorios, Concerts, &¢.), 
30, LANCASTER Roa, 
Nottine HI, 














Violin, 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Hi Holmes and Dr. S.S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET Roap, 


Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 
(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
G , and Private Soirtes). 
109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, StanLEy Lucas, WeBer & Co., 


84, New Bonp SrrREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet, 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 


Recitals, 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
{Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music 
Also Lessons in E 7 


locution), 
c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, New Bonp StrekT, W. 























THE FRASER QUINTET.—Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, Adelaide Road, N.W 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr. CHARLES DAVISON begs to an- 
nounce that he is in town for the season. All 
engagements respecting Concerts and Piano- 
forte Tuition to be addressed—153, Fin- 
borough Road, South Kensington, S.W. 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 


Westminster Orchestral Society. 
High-class Public Concerts. 

Examination for Orchestral Membership 1st and 

# Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, 

HE TOWN HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
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THORNHILL’S 
Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding ‘Presents 


OF BHVBERY DESCRIPTION. 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


W. THORNHILL & CO. 


To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 
- and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1734. 

















A LUXURY 


(UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND) 


BARBER & COMPANY'S 


“SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.” AS USED IN PARIS. IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


TENPENCE PER POUND. 
This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, “Roasted on the French principle,” and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 
2-lb. sample in Tins, sent by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; or 5-Ib for 5s. 6d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. ; 102, Westbourne Grove, W.; 42, Great Titchfield St., W.; 


Hastings ; Manchester; Birmingham ; Brighton; Bristol’; Preston; Liverpool. 
Postal Orders from Is. to 10s. 6d. may now be had for One Penny. 





VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 





Price 1/6 cach 





‘ Iam much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
. FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 
I like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious.,—JOHN STAINER. 


PPA OOO 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


5, NEW BOND STREET, W,, and 15, POULTRY, EC. 


FRENCH COFFEE 
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TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
& KIDNEY 











A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. ‘Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilized world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours af 11 and 4, or by letter. 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
Misimply perfection 
lifor those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost im- 
possible to make 
them stick in the 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
Miia) ping nearly so of- 
Wiig} ten as other Pens. 





Price 1s. per Box, or 8s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY¥FALL STATIONERS. 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MUSICAL VIENNA, FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 
By Rip VAN WINKLE, redivivus. 
(Continued from page 289.) 


Mention should also be made of Joseph Hellmesberger as 
a first-rate raconteur and convivialist, and a brilliant wit ; 
many of the don mots and “ side-splitters” floating about the 
town emanated from his fertile brain. 

Curiously enough, I have just come across a volume of the 
Wiener Allgemeine Musikzettung of Dr. August Schmidt, 
May, 1847, which has been stowed away, like myself, all these 
many years, containing the translation of a notice in the 
London Morning Chronicle respecting the brothers Hellmes- 
berger, from which I translate a few extracts which may refresh 
the old memories of some readers: “ At the third concert 
of John Ella’s Musical Union, which was attended by some of 
the most distinguished notabilities of the day, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge entered the room punctually 
at the hour of commencement, and the elder of the two young 
Viennese violinists, who made theirfirst appearance in England, 
was introduced to the Royal President. By a singular coin- 
cidence, three youthful Viennese violinists, Joseph and Georg 
Hellmesberger and Joseph Joachim, are engaged at the 
“Musical Union’ this season.” i 





After warm eulogies on the performance, the paper says: 
“Comparing the two Josephs, we find masculine power to be 
the prominent quality in Joachim’s, and grace and refined 
feeling in Hellmesbergers’ playing, but both are distinguished 
by poetic expression, and have a correct conception of the 
beautiful in art, besides a reverence for the works of their 
highly-favoured fatherland. Mr. Lindsay Sloper was an ex- 
cellent accompanist, which is a greater rarity than bravura 
players are usually disposed to believe. MM. Deloffre, Hill 
and Hausmann proved worthy associates of Joseph Hellmes- 
berger, who led Beethoven’s great Rasumoffsky Quartet in F 
with a truthfulness of expression which silenced criticism. 
Besides the Royal President, we noticed among the audience 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Roxburgh, the Earls of 
Cawdor and Falmouth, Viscount Emling, Viscountess Bilford, 
Lord Gerald-Fitzgerald, MM. Costa, Vieuxtemps, Sainton, 
Wallace and many others.” It will be noticed that the 
opinion expressed by the English journal pretty accurately 
coincides with my own, when I described Joseph Hellmes- 
berger’s playing as a fusion of Sarasate’s exquisite grace and 
Joachim’s fine classicism, although without realizing the 
unequalled grandeur of the latter, both possessing that rare 
and undefinable charm which finds its way to the inmost 
recesses of the listener’s heart. 

The Hellmesbergers played in upwards of thirty concerts 
in London during that season. They had an offer to visit 
America, but preferred to return to Vienna. 

The father, Georg Hellmesberger (born 1800), another old 
friend and duszbryder of my father, was himself a violinist of 
distinction in his time, a pupil of Bohm, leader at the 
Imperial Opera, professor at the Conservatorium, conductor 
of the famous Philharmonic Society in 1848 after the 
secession of its founder, Otto Nicolai—respecting whom 
more anon—and at the same time a most kindly, retiring and 
unpretentious man, who died blind at an advanced age. I 
remember well his speaking to me in later years with regret 
of the good old time, when the late Emperor Ferdinand used 
to chat with him like a friend on the current topics of the 
day, whereas his nephew, the present Emperor, a soldier to 
the backbone, cares not one straw for music above music- 
hall ditties. For they were affable to a degree, . the 
Hapsburgs of that earlier period, indulging even in the 
Viennese jargon, with a view to currying favour with 
the deluded burgher, whom they inwardly despised and 
politically oppressed. Did not Ferdinand’s father and pre- 
decessor, who had followed a pauper’s funeral, which he 
met unattended, to the grave—and whose chimney-pot hats 
got so frequently used up with bowing that their replacement 
became a serious strain on the imperial exchequer—express 
his true sentiment in a nutshell, in his reply to a pleader on 
behalf of the people: “I know of no people (Vélker), I only 
know subjects (Unterthanen)? Ferdinand was less harmful 
because of a weaker intellect, as appears from the following 
little stories related to me by Joseph Hellmsberger: This 
potentate, receiving a long and important communication 
from one of the crown ministers, whilst standing at the win- 
dow of the Burg looking on the Volksgarten, suddenly inter- 
rupted the. diplomat by the following remark: “ Well,I noticed 
at least a dozen omnibuses passing for Schénbrunn, and 
they were all empty.” And on a shooting excursion in 
Styria, after the bringing down of an eagle, the Emperor 
exclaimed in wonderment: “ But where is the second head ?” 
the Imperial Austrian Eagle being notoriously provided with 
two heads, its acquisition of prey with one beak having pro- 
bably been considered insufficient. Whether theselittle incidents 
are absolutely according to historic fact, or whether they be- 
long to the wag Hellmesberger’s den trovati, I should, however, 
not undertake to decide. 
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The above-mentioned Selmar Bagge (born 1823), who, no 
doubt, still remembers the trouble he suffered in instilling the 
rudiments of the violoncello into me, came to Vienna from 
Coburg in needy circumstances in search of a livelihood as 
violoncellist, pianist, theorist, and composer, in a sea-green 
tail-coat with silver, or rather silvered buttons, possibly 
derived from some second-hand stores or the Coburg 
theatrical wardrobe. When making his meal of a crust of 
bread with a piece of cheese, he used occasionally to throw 
the rind out of the window, wrapped in a piece of paper, with 
some humorous inscription for the delectation or anger of the 
finder. He was not ashamed of his poverty, and had the manly 
resolve to make a position for himself, in which, thanks to his 
talents (for he is every inch a musician), extensive knowledge 
and perseverance he was thoroughly successful. For he sub- 
sequently became editor of an important musical paper, 
the sequel to the Al/gemeine Deutsche Musikzeitung,and made 
by his literary work a distinct name for himself. His arrange- 
ment among others of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony as a 
pianoforte duet is a model of its kind, full and complete yet 
not too difficult, and was prompted by Carl Czerny’s 
execrable arrangements of that and other Beethoven sym- 
phonies. He is now the head of a musical academy in the 
musical city of Basle. 

_ Carl Czerny (born 1791), whose school of velocity is the 
béte noire and despair of all incipient pianists, was a short, 
clumsy, fat, golden-spectacled old bachelor, almost as unsym- 
pathetic in appearance as his variations and fantasias, much 
addicted to the use of a snuffbox of the circumference of a 
moderate-sized dessert plate, and the teacher of some 
such not-unpromising pupils as Liszt, Thalberg, Dohler and 
others. I feel, however, bound to add that Carl Czerny 
was said to be very charitable; and my impressions, derived 
from a single call, may therefore be, and probably are, 
utterly erroneous. This visit I made in the company of my 
father, who on that occasipn introduced to him a striving 
young pianist, Johann Gauss (a pupil of Von Boclet, of whom 
more later on), in whom, as in many others, he took a kindly 
interest. Such was the demand for works from Carl Czerny’s 
pen (whilst the great Franz Schubert was at the same time at 
a loss for a single appreciative publisher) that he was said to 
compose two or three works at the same time, to save the 
trouble of drying his pages with blotting paper; thus emulating 
Cesar, who was said to dictate three letters at the same time. 
No wonder, therefore, that Robert Schumann had occasion to 
write: “ It is impossible, with all literary speed, to be even with 
him. Had I enemies, I would give them nothing but such 
music in order to annihilate them. The insipidity of these 
works is truly remarkable.” An excellent likeness of Carl 
Czerny is included in the group of artists clustering round 
Franz Liszt, seated at the piano with inspired mien, in the 
lithograph, “A Matinée at Franz Liszt’s,” drawn by that famous 
portraitist, Kriehuber, whose numerous portraits, true to the 
life, of resident and passing musical and other celebrities 
were, at their appearance in the show windows of the different 
kunsthandlungen, scanned with great interest. Kriehuber was 
a short, thin, dark-bearded, elegant, Southern-looking man, 
who had the provoking whim of leaving (as in the case of 
my mother) half-completed portraits unfinished, foregoing 
his fee, in addition to the loss of much valuable time and 
material ; possibly from conscientious motives, in cases 
of the artistic result not being entirely satisfactory to him- 
self. The well-known half-length portrait, in a sitting 
posture, of Franz Schubert, is another fine specimen of his 
exquisite art. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GzorcE GROVE. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


_ Joseph McMurdie, the glee writer, has employed it in a Canon 
4 in 2, contributed to Hullah’s “ Vocal Scores ” :— 


No. 370,* A + men, hal-le - lu-jah! A - men, 
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Of Thos. Attwood Walmisley (1814-1856—gifted son of a gifted 
father) we have a specimen in a Canon 4 in 2, written for the 
Same interesting collection :— 
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Edward J. Hopkins, born in 1816, and still flourishing as the 
respected organist of the Temple Church, has contributed a Canon 
4 in 2 to the same excellent work, which contains the phrase, 
though in quite 4 different form to that in the last quotation :— 


No. 372-0 sing ye prais-es. OQ sing ~=—ye_ prais-essing 
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The two forms are almost identical with those employed by J. S. 
Bach in the two sections of his Fugue in E (see Nos. 58 and 60). 





* Some examples in last section escaped numbering. 
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John Hullah (1812-1885) has introduced the phrase in his six- | and next as part of the material in a Carol published at Christmas, 
part madrigal, published in his own admirable collection of “Vocal | 1886 :— 
















































































































































































Scores,” from which we have already drawn :— No. 379. 
No. 373- to this day's mer-ri - ment, 
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- To this day's To But the great repertory for the phrase in our own times is the 
music of Sir Arthur Sullivan. It suits the melodious, unaffected vein 
—=— 2" of this truly English composer, and he has not concealed his love for 
ao Soe | cum cs Sa ith eS nw it. In his early Jubilate in D he thus begins the Gloria :-— 
to this day’s mer-ri ~ ment, No. 380. ; i 
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Sir Robert Stewart, Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, re ian + 
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born in 1825, gives us a nice example in the opening of a very pretty eta 
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Mr. W. G. Cusins (born 1833) opens his Te Deum with it in a We have heard with ourjears, © God. Our fa-thershavetold ua 
somewhat modified form :— in “© taste and see*+— 
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-—the four voices of the chorus in unison, the orchestra in loud 3 ——| ie | ——— = 
chords, with a moving bass. He recurs to the phrase in its pure a — oS SF 
form later, in a soprano solo :— ee ee 
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Dr. J. F. Bridge, of Westminster Abbey, like a true son of the " | 
ak has naturally adopted the phrase, first as the subject of a His Festival 7e Deum contains an important movement worked 
fugued chorus in Mount Moriah :-— on the phrase as principal subject, starting as follows :— 
Bren 
No. 378. No. 385. 
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In these the lengthening of the third note, in true ecclesiastical 


fashion, will not escape notice. 
Other references to the phrase occur shortly after the above, 


such as :— 
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(To be continued.) 








GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 
By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 292.) 

Schumann’s generous appreciation of the genius of others is 
strikingly manifested in a letter to his old master, Dorn, to whom he 
writes :—‘Your letter had just arrived, the day before yesterday, when 
the door opened and in walked - Chopin! That was an immense 

jeasure. We spent a delightful day together, of which I was even 
yesterday enjoying the echo. I have a new da//ade of Chopin’s ; it is 
my favourite work. I told him this, and after a long pause of con- 
sideration, he said, very impressively : ‘I am very, very glad; it is 
also my favourite.’ He played any number of études, notturnos, 
mazurkas—everything unapproachably. ‘The way he sits at the piano 
is most affecting. You would like him exceedingly. Clara, however, 
possesses a greater virtuosity, and makes even more of his com- 
positions than he himself. Imagine perfection—absolute mastery, 
which seems utterly unconscious of its own powers! We shall have 
a brilliant winter. Mendelssohn, David (a splendid head), Lipinski, 
Liszt, Clara, two standing orchestral concerts, two musical papers 
&c., &c. You only are wanting. ., . ,” 
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His description of musical doings in Leipzig, addressed to his 
sister-in-law, is equally interesting. ‘‘My beloved Thérése,” he writes, 
“ How often I picture you to myself seated in your favourite window 
corner, your head leaning on your hand, softly singing to yourself, 
and, very possibly, wondering if a certain ‘ Robert’ is worthy of the 
love bestowed upon him. The reasons, however, which have 
prevented my coming or writing have at least been valid. First, 
Chopin, Lipinski, Mendelssohn, and hundreds of others—one after 
another they came. If you were only here, what would I not show 
you—to whom would I not introduce you? Amongst the rest in our 
circle is a young Englishman, William Bennett,*—an Englishman 
through and through, a glorious artist, and possessing a poetic, 
beautiful soul. I may, perhaps, bring him with me at Easter. 
Mendelssohn is betrothed, and is entirely engrossed by this One— 
really not good or great enough for him. Not a day passes that he 


| does not have some idea which is worthy of being graven in gold. 


His fiancée (Braut) is Cecilie Jeanreneaud, the daughter of a preacher 
of the Reformed Church. .” He adds the following 
mysterious postscript: ‘‘ or you alone. Clara loves me as warmly as 
ever, but I have resigned everything . . .” 

It is evident that Schumann was throughout absolutely assured 
that his love for Clara Wieck was warmly reciprocated, but it is also 
equally clear that her father, by his policy of ignoring the engage- 
ment, and carefully abstaining from either forbidding or countenancing 
it, brought about a condition of affairs which wrought the super- 
sensitive Schumann, longing for a definite and recognised happiness, 
up to a half-maddened pitch of doubt and despair. A few lines 
addressed to his friend Becker clearly prove that F. Wieck was suffi- 
cient of a diplomatist to succeed in leaving the impatient suitor in 
entire doubt of his ultimate fate :—‘‘ Wieck’s answer was so involved, 
so vaguely postponing, so wavering and uncertain, that I do not 
know in the least what I ought to do—not in the least. If you were 
only here, or any second person who could really find out what he 
means, and penetrate through what seems to me an incomprehensible 
amount of conceit! He can have no positive, substantial objection to 
advance. As I have already said, I can make nothing of him. I 
have not told Clara yet—her strength is my only hope. Will you 
write a few lines to Wieck, placing his great responsibility before him ? 
I should like to see them first, but this is, of course, as you think 
best. Tell him that I told you of my letter to him, &c. I am very 
much depressed and cast down, and do not dare to allow myself to 
NORE a 

He writes to ‘Thérése Schumann on Dec. 15, 1857 :—‘* How 
much I have to tell you that has happened since my last letter. 
Edward will have already told you of my nearest and dearest. The 
old man still clings to Clara, and will not let her out of his hands. 
Of course, in some ways, he is right, when he says that we must 
earn more to be able to live decently. With Heaven’s help all will 
end well. Clara is unshaken. She holds fast to me. That she 
loves you dearly, you know. She will write to you as soon as 
possible, but keep it secret. We write to each other secretly ; 
although her father has not actually forbidden our corresponding— 
yet, we like to be able to speak to each other from our hearts. . . . 
Clara has always wished to write to you herself. I told her that she 
should call you ‘sister.’ But she said ‘I should like to call her 
‘sister,’ but for that a little word is still wanting—that little word 
which will bring us so near to each other, and which will make me 
so happy.’ For writing she has no time—hardly enough for me. 
But on the return journey from Munich, she will come and see you 
for a couple of hours. I will fix the day later, and then—receive 
this glorious girl as she deserves to be received—for my sake. For, 
Thérése, I cannot tell you what she is, a being uniting all perfections, 
everything in herself. Although I am not worthy of her, I can, at 
least, make her happy. But I will be silent. My feeling is too sacred 
to be desecrated by expression in words. Only—when you see her, 
call her ‘sister,’ and think of me. There is yet another 
important point upon which I desire your help and advice. Clara 
has been raised to some considerable rank by her appointment. as 
chamber-pianiste. For my own part, I am perfectly ready to live and 
die an artist, and recognise no one as above me, other than in my art. 
But now, on account of her parents, I should like to be ‘somebody ’ 
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too.* I want you to write to Hartenstein, something like the follow- 
ing: that I am about to marry a girl in a brilliant position, and that 
there is no doubt that the parents would be much gratified by my 
being able to place a ‘ Dr.’ before my name, and that the acquisition 
of such title would materially assist me in gaining their consent. Now 
I should like to learn through Hartenstein’s kindness whether taking 
a Doctor’s degree in Philosophy would be much of an under- 
taking. I should not be able to devote any very great amount of 
time to it, as I am overwhelmed with professional work of all kinds. 
Make him write to you how I am to set about it. I simply want the 
title, and would then take leave of Leipzig. Also ask him if the 
Leipzig University creates any Doctors of Music. And last, 
but not least, impress silence on the subject upon him and his wife, 
as I intend the affair to be a surprise. . . .” 

He further writes on the same subject to his friend Keferstein :— 
“T shoul? like to receive the academic distinction of a doctor’s title, 
either by _1ing it by a future work, or that it should be bestowed 
upon me in consideration of my previous labours as an author and 
composer. The former would, of course, be the most difficult manner 
of acquiring the distinction, the latter the most gratifying, and that 
most likely to be of service to me. Would it be asking you too much 
to say a good word for me with Herr Dekan, to place my position in 
the musical world before him, and, as it is now an open secret, my 
position with regard to Clara. Will you also lay before him the facts 
of her father’s continued refusal of his consent, and our consequent 
recourse to legal measures to enable us to dispense with it. Please 
do not omit to represent to him the signal service such a distinction 
would be to me—especially at present, when so much unfounded and 
absurd gossip is afloat about us. In a word, I am not only covetous 
of the distinction itself, but am equally desirous that my own deserts 
should be clearly and unmistakeably stated as the reason of its 
bestowal. . . .” 


( Zo be continued. ) 





Poetry. 


THE DAWN AND THE SETTING. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


Do you hear the twittering birds, my love, 
As they welcome the rosy morn, 

While the skylark is carolling high above 
O’er the fields of springing corn? 

The dewdrops are bright on the budding bough, 
The daisies are sweet on the leas ; 

And the hawthorn is scattering leaves like snow 
To the breath of the passing breeze. 


O life in its morning is glad and fair, 

With the music of hope in its freshening air. 
Life in its morn is a sunlit dream, 

With the ripple of joy on the silver stream. 


The sunlight is faint on the distant hills, 
The daylight is dying fast ; 
And the music of birds and forest-rills 
Is drowned in the rushing blast. 
The leaves are lying all low, my love, 
That rustled in spring’s glad morn ! 
There are tresses of white on your brow, my love— 
Your heart is weary and worn ! 


O life at the time of the setting sun 

Is a longing for earth and its toils to be done! 
And a yearning hope for the dawn of that day 
When sorrow and sighing shall flee away ! 


‘Composers desiring the above lines hi i 
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* A professor at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 





Occasional Hotes. 


If, as was rumoured some time ago, M. Zola has chosen 
the stage for the field of his future triumphs, he will hardly 
have felt encouraged in this project by the hostile reception 
accorded to the dramatic version of his novel, “La Curée,” 
recently produced in Paris at the Vaudeville, No one who 
is acquainted with the inherent unpleasantness of the subject, 
modified though it be in “Renée,” as the new play is called, 
can have expected any other result. M. Zola is a powerful 
writer who outrages his readers, and is rewarded for his 
audacity by the sale of fabulous numbers of copies. In 
marked contrast to a large section of the reading public, 
there exists among theatrical audiences, from the highest 
to the lowest—and especially, perhaps, in the lowest—a rough 
and ready sense of propriety and of right and wrong, which 
is apt, as the incorrectly-styled realistic author has lately 
experienced to his cost, to assert itself in a summary and 
unmistakeable fashion. On the other hand, he would be a 
bold and imprudent prophet, and strangely forgetful of the 
proofs of rare dramatic power manifested, years ago, in the 
wonderful “ Thérése Roquin,” and in many of his fictions, who 
should venture to say decidedly that Zola will never succeed, 
and -succeed in an altogether remarkable manner, in this 
department of literature. 


M. Laforét, who in his Carillon Théétral published the 
synopsis of criticisms of the new comic opera, Proserpine, by 
M. Saint-Saéns, has drawn from that composer an interesting 
letter, embodying no less than a confession of operatic faith. 
“ My theory of the theatre,” writes M. Saint-Saéns, “is this :— 
I believe that the drama tends to a synthesis of different 
styles, singing, declamation, and symphony, united in perfect 
balance, permitting the composer to use all the resources of 
art, and the hearer to enjoy the satisfaction of all his artistic 
needs. It is this perfect balance which I seek, and which will 
certainly be found by some one. My instinct and my reason 
equally impel me to this search, and I should find it difficult 
to abandon it. It is on that account that I am taunted, on one 
side by the Wagnerians, who despise a melodic style and the 
art of vocalisation ; and on the other by the Conservatives, 
who confine themselves to these points and consider the 
symphonic and declamatory elements as mere accessories.” In 
other words, M. Saint-Saéns advocates that principle of intelli- 
gent eccleticism on which Meyerbeer, Gounod and others 
have thriven so well, but which a composer of real creative 
genius is no more likely to adopt than a great statesman, with 
the reform of a nation in his head, would be willing to join a 
coalition ministry. 


The prices fixed for the first performance of Lohengrin at 
the Eden Theatre, announced for one day this week, seem at 
first sight to be rather high, a box to hold eight persons 
costing 500 francs, a stall 50, and a seat in the amphitheatre 25. 
But at the remaining ten performances the same box 
may be had for 200 francs, the stall will cost 25, and the 
amphitheatre seat 15. The stall at a pound for a performance 
of such artistic importance as a carefully-rehearsed Wagner 
opera, by first-rate vocalists, is cheap compared with the stall 
at a guinea, in which the London amateur is privileged to 
yawn through the slipshod and ill-studied presentation of 
Italian opera that has been too often a feature of our operatic 
efforts, 
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OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
MUSIC.—The next Examination will be held at the Society’s House, 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C., during the week, commencing on May 23. Full 


particulars on application to the Secretary. 
H. TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


Miss LIZA LEHMANN and Miss LENA LITTLE’S 


;,VENING CONCERT, on Tuesday next, April 26, at 8.30, 
Princes’ Hall. Programme :—Duet, ‘‘ Per valli, per boschi” (Blangini) ; 
Piano Solo, Phantasiestiicke, ‘‘ Warum,” ‘‘ In der nacht ” (Schumann) ; Songs {for 
cantralto, viola, and pianoforte), ‘‘ Gestilite Schnsucht,” ‘‘ Geistliches Wiegenlied ” 
(Brahms) ; ‘‘ Star’ vicino al bell’ idol ” (Salvator Rosa), ‘‘ Ballata ” (first time) (Ran- 
degger); Piano Solo, Three Harpsichord Pieces (Scarlatti); Song, ‘‘ Traume ” 
(Wagner) ; -Violin Solos, ‘* Romanze” (Ersfeld), ‘‘ Tarantelle ” (Schubert) ; Songs, 
‘* Crépuscule ’’ (Massenet), ‘* Liebe, Liebe”: (Maude V. White); Piano Solos, 
‘* Scherzoin Canon,” F sharp (Jadassohn), ‘‘ Romance” in B flat, ‘‘ Impromptu ” 
in E flat (Maude V. White); Songs, ‘Vieille chanson” (Widor), ‘‘ Si tu veux, 
mignonne” (Massenet), ‘‘La charmante Marguerite” (Old French); Duets, 
‘*Beim Scheiden” (Rubinstein), ‘‘ Weg der Liebe” (Brahms). Vocalists, Miss 
Liza Lehmann and Miss Lena Little; Pianoforte, Miss Fanny Davies; Violin, 
Herr Peiniger ; Viola, Mr. A. Gibson; Accompanist, Herr Frantzen. Tickets, 
10s. 6d., §S., 3S., 1S.. at Chappell and Co.’s, and Princes’ Hall. 


ERR KWAST will GIVE a PIANOFORTE RECITAL, with 
Recitation (pianoforte accompaniment) Madame Kwast-Iiiller, at 
Princes’ Hall, on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 30, at Three o'clock. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., and Is., to be obtained of the usual agents. —N. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 
R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—Season 1887. St. James’s 
Hall. The second concert will take place on WEDNESDAY EVENING 
next, April 27, at Eight o’clock. Wocalists:—Madame Albani, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Mr. Santley. Solo pianoforte, err Schonberger. At the pianoforte 
Mr. J. G. Callcott, at the organ Mr. Jon C. Ward. Conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie. 
Tickets—reserved seats, 10s. 6d. and 6s.; balccny 3s. ; area 2s.; admission 1s.— 
at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall, and usual agents.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Streét, W. 

















BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 

Can use “‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 

“< They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” —MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 

Ask for and obtain only “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” Sold everywhere, 
at Is. 14d. a box. 


Bb pe MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Gi4 
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ppeuRs LANE—Auvcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 7.25, doors open at 7, ordinary doors at 7.15. 
Morning Performances Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday at 1.25, doors open at 
1, ordinary doors at 1.15. THE FORTY THJEVES.—The Evening Perform- 
ances will commence with the Harlequinade. The Morning Performances, as 
usual, begin with the Extravaganza.—TO-DAY at 1.25 7.25. 4st and 
142nd Performances,—Last 10 Nights. 
HE CARL, ROSA OPERA SEASON will commence on 
SATURDAY, April 30, with CARMEN; Monday, May 2, ‘‘ Faust” ; 
Tuesday May 3, “‘ Bohemian Girl” ; Wednesday, May 4, production of ‘‘Nordisa” ; 
Thursday, May 5, ‘‘Carman”; Friday, May 6, **Bohemian Girl”; Saturday 
Morning, May 7, ‘‘ Carmen” ; Saturday Evening, May 7, *‘ Nordisa.” 


Ts ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA SEASON will begin in 
JUNE. Conductor, Signor Mancinelli.—DRURY LANE. 











AVOY.—R. D’OYLY CARTE, Proprietor and Manager. Every 
Evening, at 8.30, the new and original supernatural opera, in two acts, by 
W.S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, entitled, RUDDIGORE ; or the Witch’s 
Curse. Messrs. G. Grossmith, R. Barrington, R. Temple, R. Lewis, and D. Lely. 
Mesdames J. Findlay, Jessie Bond, Lindsay, and R. Brandram. Preceded, at 7.30, 
THE CARP. Doors open at 7.30. Box-office open from nine a.m. till 
eleven p.m.—Morning performance of ‘* Ruddigore”’ every Saturday, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. — Sole Lessee and Manager, George 
Edwardes.—Every Evening, at 8, MONTE CRISTO, Jr., a burlesque 
melodrama in three acts, by Richard Henry, produced by Charles Harris. 
Musical Director, Meyer Lutz. At 7.30, DIMITY’S DILEMMA, a new farce 
by Malcolm C. Salaman, Doors open at 7.15. Next Morning Performance, 
Saturday, April 16. 


jovi RUSSELL, Deceased.—Pursuant to the Act 22 and 23 











Victoria, Chapter 35, Section 29, Notice is hereby given that all CRE- 
ITORS and other persons having any claims or demands upon or against the 
Estate of JAMES RUSSELL, late of High Street, in the City of Oxford, and of 
No. 16, Elsham Road, Kensington, in the County of Middlesex, Music and 
Musical Instrument Seller, Deceased (who died at No. 16, Elsham Road, Ken- 
sington, aforesaid, on the 30th day of January, 1887, and whose Will, with three 
Codicils thereto, was proved on the 23rd day of March, 1887, in the Principal 
— of the Probate Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, by 
William Benjamin Cunningham, of Walbow Street, in the City of Oxford, Music 
and Musical Instrument Seller, and Frederic Jones, of No. 34, Melrose Gardens, 
West Kensington Park, in the County of Middlesex, Gentleman, the Executors 
therein named), are hereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their Claims 
to the undersi , Allen and Son, the Solicitors for the said Executors, on or 

before the 18th day of May, 1887, after which date the said Executors will 
to distribute the e and Effects of the said Deceased the parties en- 
titled thereto, having regard only to the Claims and Demands of which they. shall 
then have had notice, and the said Executors will not be liable for the assets of 
the said Deceased so distributed, or any part thereof, to any or persons: 
Spal 88 ris shall not then have had notice. Dated this 6th day of 

» "887. 
Solicitors for the said Executors, 
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MR. BEN DAVIES. 


THE genial and rising young tenor, whose portrait adorns 
the opposite page, is like many tenors and musicians, 
rising and otherwise, a native of Wales, and may therefore 
be cited as an example of the innate love of or aptitude 
for music pertaining to the Celtic race. In a biographical 
sketch before us special stress is laid upon the fact that 
Mr. Davies’s birthplace in Swansea valley is near Craig- 
y-nos, as if the queen of song inhabiting that castle had 
something to do with the talent and the vocation of tie artist 
Unfortunately the dry facts of chronology do not accord 
with this fanciful theory, for in 1858, the year of Mr. 
Davies’s birth, Madame Patti herself had not risen above 
the horizon, and never thought, like Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, 
of “building her soul a lordly pleasure-house” in the 
remote Welsh valley. It is more to the purpose to repeat 
the familiar question—what’s in a name?—in connection 
with this subject. There are no less than three musical 
celebrities of the same appellation now before the public: 
Miss Mary Davies, the soprano; Miss Fanny Davies, the 
pianist; and the original of our portrait. That all these 
would be. able to prove, to the satisfaction of the College 
of Heralds, lineal descent from king David and his harp, 
we do not for a moment question; any doubt on this 
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| 
subject would indeed be resented by the gallant Welshman | 
little less than if we were to deny that the Welsh bards | 
used to write their music with ever so many sharps or 
flats centuries before Guido D’Arezzo invented our present 
system of notation. 

Leaving conjecture for fact, let us briefly state that 
little Ben sang as a boy in many of the Welsh choirs, 
and won several prizes at Eisteddfodau. On the recom- 
mendation of the late Mr. Brinley Richards he entered 
the Royal Academy in 1379, and won successively the 
bronze, silver, and gold medals (Parepa Rosa), also 
the Evill prize for declamatory singing, In 1881 he 
was elected Associate of the Academy, and in the 


following year joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company. | 
| selves to the prospect of involuntarily making a night 


Here, by intelligent study and earnest practice, he 
gradually made his way from a subordinate position to 
the principal tenor parts in such works as Carmen, 
Faust, The Canterbury Pilgrims, The Bohemian Girl, and 
Mignon. _ On the concert platform also Mr. Davies has 
appeared with success, and his recent participation in the 
performance of Schumann's Genovefa by the Bach Choir 
was very favourably noticed in Zhe Times, The Musical 
World, and other papers. More recently he accepted an 
engagement for the leading tenor part in Mr. Cellier’s 
operetta, Dorothy, which he is at present fulfilling. Although 
his success in this lighter style of music has been con- 
siderable, we cannot but hope that Mr. Davies will 
sooner or later return to the higher walks of serious art. 
Singers, especially tenors, who combine with a fine voice 
no mean degree of dramatic intelligence, are all too rare 
on our operatic stage, and it may be safely predicted 
that if ever an English National Music Drama becomes 
a reality Mr. Davies will be amongst its prominent 
supporters, 


- eee 





THE PRINCE OF WALES UNDER LOCK AND KEY. 


WE have no hesitation in giving publicity to the following 
anecdote which comes to us from a good source, and 
therefore, apart from its being inoffensive and amusing, has 
the merit, very rare in anecdotes, of being more or less true. 
The Prince of Wales, who is as everyone knows a genuine 
lover of music, witnessed the other day a performance 
of the Italian opera at Covent Garden—or rather, we should 
say, he intended to witness the performance, for being 
unaware of the early hour at which it commenced, he 
arrived at the theatre only just in time to hear the curtain 
rung down. Instead of entering his box therefore, he 
retired to the sanctum which is reserved for him in the 
basement of the house, and where he frequently during 
an entr’acte enjoys (tell it not in Gath), a cigarette and 


a quiet chat. As soon as Mr. Mapleson was informed of | 


the arrival of his distinguished visitor, he hastened to the 
aforesaid sanctum, full of apologies and regrets at the dis- 





appointment which the Prince might possibly, and which 
Mlle. Nordica who had been performing Violetta, would surely 
feel, The conversation thus begun ranged from one topic to 
a other, and the minutes and quarters of an hour slipped 
by unperceived. In the meantime, the audience had de- 
parted and so had the attendants, the last one, like the 
iast fiddler in Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, turning out 
the gas and carefully double-locking the door connecting 
the subterranean saloon with the.corridor. The surprise of 


| the Prince and the ashy paleness which spread over the 


ruddy cheeks of the manager may be readily imagined, 
when both found that every means of egress and of com- 
munication with the outer world had been cut off. They 
raised their voices in sonorous concord, but only a distant 
echo gave answer, and they had just resigned them- 


of it, when Mr. Mapleson, putting his hand in_ his 
pocket, discovered to his delight that Providence had! 
placed therein a pass-key not usually carried by him. 
To that little instrument and to the united efforts 
of four portly shoulders the door yielded, and -Prince and 
Colonel once more breathed the upper air, and were soon in 
the manager’s private room, which communicates with the 
street. Another difficulty now, however, arose. The Prince 
had come in an unostentatious one-horse brougham, and his 
coachman, when his fare did not turn up in due time, had, 
after the philosophic manner of coachmen, made up his mind 
to return to Marlborough House. Fortunately the eagle-eyed 
Mr. Mapleson discovered him just turning the corner, and 
a swift-footed policeman, who for a wonder was on the 
spot, soon brought the stolid Jehu back to his duty. Bya 
second, and even more miraculous intervention of Providence, 
the Heir- Apparent to the British Crown was therefore saved 
the humiliation of returning to his ancestral halls in a lowly 
hansom. 

It will be seen that what really happened did not amount 
to much, but the vista of what might have happened is simply 
boundless. Supposing that little key had not been in that 
pocket, and the Prince of Wales had tracelessly disappeared 
from the face of the earth for a night and another day and 
night—for the incident happened on Saturday—such an 
announcement as “MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
of the PRINCE OF WALES; supposed to be KID- 
NAPPED by the FENIANS,” would have been worth 
untold thousands to the Odserver; and the loss ofa night’s 
rest on the part of the Prince would have conferred endless 
benefits on at least one class of his future subjects. 








* A REVOLUTION IN MUSIC. 


An experiment has been made at Berlin in the presence of a select 
company, including Dr. Joachim, Professor Dorn, A. Moszkowski, 
besides many bureaucratic and scientific notabilities, by Herr Glenk, 
with a new kind of telephone of his invention, by means of which an 
orchestral performance of Schubert’s “Standchen,” which took place 
at the Philharmonic Hall, was heard at the “Sing-Akademie,” where 
the experiment was exhibited, with precisely as much power of sound, 
and as minute nuances of light and shade, as if the orchestra 
had been stationed in the same room. In response to a perfect 
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ovation, Herr Glenk declared this, however, as yet an imperfect 
development of his invention, inasmuch as thus far he had for some 
hidden reason not yet succeeded in conveying the sound from 
those instruments of percussion which are covered with hides, such 
as kettle-drums and side-drums, whereas those made of metal, 
namely, cymbals, triangle, &c., respond perfectly to his will. Indeed, 
in the performance of a march which followed, no drums could be 
heard, whilst upon a repetition of the same piece with the drummers 
placed before the assembly in the “Sing-Akademie, the effect was 
exactly the same as if the performance had proceeded from the 
complete orchestra in the same room. In proof of the remarkable 
thoroughness of the effect, it may be mentioned that the first viola 
having been missed by the conductor, Kapellmeister Hertel, it was 
ascertained upon inquiry, that the metal thread, which, in accordance 
with Herr Glenk’s system, connects each instrument with his tele- 
phonic apparatus, had accidentally become detached in the case of 
the tenor. 

As if these marvels had not been sufficient, the march was, 
through a slight change in the mechanism, reproduced a third time 
with an overwhelming power, which seemed to shake the building to 
its foundations, and, again, for a fourth time, in the softest pianissimo 
like music of the spheres. 

But, to crown all, a telegram received from Vienna announced to 
the amazed listeners that the same effects were (after previous tele- 
graphic arrangements) simultaneously produced before an equally 
perplexed audience at the Musikverein of the Kasserstadt. The 
telegram forwarded by Joseph Hellmesberger to Herr Glenk to 
announce the fact ran as follows: ‘The experiment has succeeded 
here in the most perfect manner. By request of all present I send 
the sincerest congratulations.” 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The performance of Za Sonnambula on Saturday was rendered 
especially interesting by the impersonation of Amina by Madame 
Nevada. This artist has already been heard in the part, during a 
season of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s in 1880. Her singing of 
the soprano solo in Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon at the Norwich 
Festival of 1884 will have made a greater impression on the 
minds of amateurs who may have heard, or heard of, thirty 
Aminas to perhaps three Roses of Sharon within the last few years. 
Madame Nevada’s Amina has great merits. Her style of singing 
is refined and graceful and the gruppett: and foriture were delivered with 
delightful ease and clearness. Her only drawback is an occasional 
uncertainly of intonation peculiar to her exceptionally high range of 
voice. Madame Nevada’s girlish and singularly charming appearance 
added greatly to the pathos of the sleep-walking scene, and the scena 
“ Ah, non credea,” with ihe brilliant “ Ah non giunge,” was admirably 
given. Madame Nevada was not fortunate in the Elvino provided by 
the Covent Garden fates. Contrary to their usual wont, the audience 
expressed some critical acumen, and gave vent to their disapproba- 
tion of Signor Carnelli’s inadequate performance by hisses. 

The first performance of Bizet’s Zes/a was postponed from Tues- 


day to Friday. 








Concerts. 


LAST SATURDAY’S CONCERTS. 


The resumption of serious music after the the Easter holidays 
was marked by two concerts, both given on Saturday afternoon and 
both well attended. At the Crystal Palace the series of afternoon 
performances was brought to a successful close by a concert exclu- 
sively devoted to the works of Beethoven. Of special interest was 
the juxtaposition of the choral fantasia which, as regards the idea of 
winding up an instrumental piece with a choral movement, and even 
the principal theme of that choral movement, foreshadows the ninth 
symphony, with that symphony itself, the modest germ thus being 
seen side by side with the full-grown tree. The pianoforte part in 
the fantasia was played by Herr Kwast, who, it will be remembered, 
made his débyt at the Popular Concerts some time ago, and was on 








this, as on the previous occasion, cordially appreciated on account of 
the solid and unobtrusive merits of his style. Such unfailing ac- 
curacy and neatness of phrasing are seldom heard now-a-days, and, 
we should say that, as a teacher of his instrument, Herr Kwast, who 
is a professor at the Frankfort Conservatoire, must be invaluable. In 
the choral symphony Miss Annie Marriott, Miss Layton, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, and Mr. Frederick King were the solo vocalists, and the 
Crystal Palace chorus was heard to special advantage. But the chief 
merit of the performance lay in the orchestral movements, which 
were magnificently played under the direction of Mr. Manns. Mr. 
Manns’s annual benefit concert is announced for Saturday next, and 
on that occasion the programme will be settled by the audience 
itself. Following a precedent, first established we believe by Dr. von 
Biilow at Glasgow, Mr. Manns has adopted the principle of universal 
suffrage, and on Saturday each visitor was asked to mark, in the long 
list supplied, the symphony, the overture, the miscellaneous piece, 
and the concerto which he or she would like to see in the programme 
of the benefit concert. It will be interesting to watch the result of 
this plébiscite, which, although like other p/ébiscttes, little conclusive as 
to English public opinion generally, will at least supply a clue to the 
taste of the Saturday Crystal Palace haditués. 

The performance of the Golden Legend at the Albert Hall had 
attracted a large crowd, and the popularity of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
graceful music appeared undimished. As far as one could tell the 
audience of Saturday did not in any way trouble their minds about 
the severe verdict which the German Press has passed upon the 
Golden Legend, in connexion with its recent performance at Berlin. 
Without wishing to commence a controversy with the Berlin critics, 
who find fault with the composer’s counterpoint no less than with his 
melodies, and charge him with general want of seriousness, we cannot 
but surmise that their opinion was to some extent based upon a fore- 
gone conclusion. Most foreigners have a high opinion of the dignity 
of art, and refuse to believe that a composer who employs most of his 
time in writing operettas is likely to be equal to more serious work. 
However just this idea may be in the abstract, exceptions to the rule, 
when they occur in the concrete, should at least be admitted ; and 
such an exception, as we have previously pointed out, the Golden 
Legend is beyond a doubt. To expect Sir Arthur Sullivan to write 
in the style of Beethoven or of Wagner would be tantamount to 
asking honey from a butterfly; at the same time it is certain that 
the opening scenes of this cantata contain things which are both 

d and beautiful. To say, as some of the German critics have 
said, that the effect of the bells here has been anticipated in Wagner's 
Parsifal and elsewhere is simply a misconception of fact. Bells, of 
course, have been sounded on many a stage and in many a concert- 
room, but what Sir Arthur Sullivan has done is to make his bells 
articulate by letting them go in unison with the male voices chanting 
the ancient hymn which puts to flight the spirits of the air ; and this 
idea is as fine and as poetically suggestive as it is absolutely new. It 
is quite true that the interest is not equally kept up throughout the 
work, and that the dramatic climax is altogether missed. But such 
bright points as the “Evening Hymn,” with its placid charm, the 
humorous conception of Lucifer, the contrapuntal fiend (another 
genuine creation), the grand ensemdle of the third scene, and the 
“ happy ending,” again accompanied by distant bells, are sufficient to 
ward off any feeling of monotony. At Saturday’s performance Mlle. 
Nordica for the first time assumed the soprano part of Elsie, which 
she sang with much intelligence and in a voice only occasionally handi 
capped by the vast distances of the Albert Hall. The lines “ My 
life is little,” in which the maiden announces her self-sacrificing 
mission, were delivered with singular charm, and in the duets with 
Prince Henry the lady and Mr. Lloyd, who was in excellent voice, 
scored more than one genuine success. Madame Patey and Mr. 
Watkin Mills again assumed the parts of Ursula, the mother, and of 
Lucifer respectively, and to the choral singing under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction the word “perfect” may, as on previous occasions, be 
applied.— Zhe Times. 


HERR E. STOEGER’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


Herr E Stoeger, one of our seldom heard resident pianists, gave 
the first of no less than four pianoforte recitals in the i 
music room, decorated with the motto “ Musica con amore ” and the 
names of the foremost musical composers, at the house of Mr, R, 
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Binney Smith, Maida Vale, where the artistic lady of the house 
presided as the “genius loci” with perfect grace, and which was filled 
by a distinguished and numerous audience. Unfortunately, however, 
the impression gained from the performance itself was not equally 
satisfactory. That Herr Stoeger possesses considerable mastery over 
the keyboard is beyond question. On the other hand the expression 
of his playing is distorted and artificial, with an obtrusive and in- 
judicious use of the pedal, and his forte is f, so that for the purpose 
of increased strength and accentuation an amount of thumping and 
hammering is required which is absolutely painful, and renders the 
Erard an object of pity to the listener. To single out an instance, 
the theme of the variations in Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 26, 
was torn to tatters in a “rubato” fashion, which might have seemed 
excessive even in Chopin, whilst the manual evolutions displayed in 
the Funeral March excited hilarity in spite of the impressive solem- 
nity of the piece. Again the exquisitely dreamy character and evenly 
undulating rhythm of Chopin’s “Berceuse” in the left hand, was utterly 
destroyed by an unduly accellerated pace at the commencement 
slackened later on for the elaborate “ fioriture” in the right. Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues suffered through hurry and over-accentuation, 
and Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques fared not much better. On 
the other hand six Studies by Chopin, where the performer’s excellent 
technique was made chiefly conspicuous, were admirably given. A 
fusion of Herr Stoeger’s demonstrative style with the sotto voce whisper 
of some of the Royal Academy pupils would go a long way towards pez- 
fection. We shall be glad to be able to modify our qualified censure 
into absolute praise at the future recitals, the next being announced for 
the 3oth inst. 








The Theatres. 


ADELPHI “Family Jars” ais 7.15 
“The Harbour Lights”... ph pai he 
LYCEUM “The Bells” and “ Jingle”... mae pe 
ST. JAMES’s ... “Lady Clancarty ” ee aes aetie 
PRINCESS’S “The Clockmaker’s Hat”... 7.30 
“ Held by the Enemy” 8.15 
GAIETY “Dimity’s Dilemma” ae on e046, Jo§O 
“Monte Cristo”... ons ee wee oe 
OLYMPIC - “A Dark Secret” ... 7.30 
STRAND “A Kiss in the Dark” 7.20 
“Jack in The Box”... 8 
GLOBE “After Many Days” iti 8 
“The Private Secretary” ... 9 
VAUDEVILLE... “A dark Night’s Bridal” ... 7.50 
“Sophia”... si coe 8.30 
OPERA COMIQUE ... “A Merry Meeting”... oa eae aoe: eae 
“Masks and Faces” eee ane re 
Court “ The Nettle ” dee eee 8 
“Dandy Dick” / 8.30 
COMEDY “The Red Lamp” ... ioe 8.10 
CRITERION ... “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 8 
“ David Garrick” ase 9 
TOOLE’S “Ruddy George” 7.30 
“The Butler” 8.30 
Savoy “The Carp”... 7.40 
“ Ruddigore” bus 8.30 
AVENUE... .-- “Madame Favart ” 8 
PRINCE OF WALES’s “A Happy Day” 7.45 
“Dorothy”... bis ons 8.30 
HAYMARKET “Cut Off. with a Shilling” ... ode ae 
Ope Oe We cs ee ds «- 8.30 
ROYALTY “A Socialist”... asi 7-45 
* Ivy 7: dee 8.15 


Mr. Alfred Cellier, the composer of “ Dorothy,” will, on the 28th 
inst., conduct at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, the zooth perform- 
ance of his successful opera. On the same night will be produced a 
musical farce called “ Jubilation,” written by Mr. R. Henry and 
composed by Messrs. H. J. Leslie and Ivan Caryll. The cast will 
probably include Misses Grace Huntly and B. Irving, and Messrs, 
Arthur Williams and John Le Hay. The new opera on which 
Messrs, Stephenson and Cellier are engaged is well under way. 





Mr. Charles Wyndham returned on Saturday to the Criterion 
Theatre, where he was heartily welcomed in the character of “ David 
Garrick” by a brilliant audience. 

<0 


Miss Grace Hawthorne has left London for Paris to prepare her- 
self, under the direction of M. Sardou, for the production of ‘“ Theo- 
dora.” Miss Hawthorne’s season at the Princess’s will commence 
about the middle of September when “ Theodora ” will be performed. 

<< 


The revival of the comic opera, “ Madame Favart,” took place on 
Monday at the Avenue Theatre, with Miss Florence St. John in the 
title véle. The talented lady does full justice to the somewhat 
exacting part, but Mr. Arthur Roberts, as Favart, is hardly seen at 
his best. This was a character in which Mr. Fred. Leslie was ex- 
tremely successful on his tour in America in 1881. The necessity 
for a consistent impersonation throughout is in direct opposition to 
the ever varying moods of Mr. Roberts’ style, though he of course 
manages to provoke plenty of laughter. Mr. H. Ashley, who was 
quite thrown away in Robinson Crusoe, has a genuine oppor- 
tunity in the part of the amorous old Marquis de Poutablet, of which 
he takes the utmost advantage, and the minor characters and the 
chorus are thoroughly satisfactory. 

<S0 > 

A public meeting was to be held yesterday (Friday) at the Lyceum 
concerning the furtherance of the Shakespeare Memorial Library at 
Stratford-on-Avon, Mr. Henry Irving to take the chair at three o’clock. 
The following were the speakers announced : Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the American Minister, Sir Theodore Martin, the Mayor of Stratford, 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Chas. Flower, Dr. Furnival, and General Hamley, 

(= > 

A matinée will be given at the Opera Comique on the 2oth inst., 
for the benefit of Miss Johnson, the chorus mistress. Mr. Fred. 
Harris has kindly lent the theatre, and many well-known artists have 
volunteered their services. 

<a 

Mr. August van Biene has taken over the conductorship of the 

Criterion Orchestra. 





“IVY,” AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE, 


A weaker piece than “Ivy” has rarely been seen upon the London 
stage. Faulty in construction, irrational and involved in plot, and 
devoid alike of interest and originality, Mr. Willie Edouin’s latest 
managerial venture is doomed to expire of sheer inanition—a fate the 
more to be regretted as the ability of the actors bears an inverse ratio 
to the merits of the play itself. The “Ivy” of Miss Alice Atherton 
is a fresh, piquant, and charming impersonation of a high-spirited 
mischief-loving girl, addicted to short skirts and snowballs, but un- 
fortunately this lively little body has nothing to cling to. She can 
find neither a framework around which to entwine her graceful leaves 
nor indeed anything strong enough to bear the embrace of her en- 
folding arms. ‘The characters in this “New and Original Comedy- 
Drama” are feeble reproductions of familiar stage figures taken hap- 
hazard. A wealthy English baronet, with a faithful steward and a 
mysterious housekeeper, disinherits his only child for disobedience to 
his wishes in contracting an alliance with a gambling ne’er-do-weel, 
The plot, such as it is, hinges upon the strange adventures of a will 
made by Sir William Grainger upon the eve of his daughter's 
marriage, by which he bequeaths to her £5,000 ; his estate and 
the remainder of his fortune, fixed, with a due regard to the round- 
ness of numbers, at £50,000, falling to old John Sherwin, the 
steward. This virtuous retainer, however, prefers the pardon of 
his master’s daughter to the prospects of his own little “Ivy” 
becoming an heiress, and persuades the relenting baronet to make on 
his death bed another will reversing the provisions of the former one, 
which the generous Ivy consents to burn at her father’s instigation. 
Here begin the strange adventures referred to. The ungrateful 
Elinor Grainger, now the wife of the spendthrift Arthur Pritchard, 
upon arriving at Thornwood Hall to take possession after her father’s 
death, destroys will number two, hoping thereby to deprive John 
Sherwin of his legacy and to succeed to the whole of his property, 
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the second act closing upon the spectacle of the indignant Ivy rushing 
off in strides more conspicuous for length than elegance, to see if the 
devouring element had completed the demolition of will number one. 
The third act sees Sherwin deprived of his stewardship ander notice 
to quit Brier Lodge, which Ivy had turned into a Kindergarten Col- 
lege. An expedient is resolved on in order to produce the will just 
as the old man is being turned out of house and home, of a peculiarly 
high-flown character. The erratic document was not burnt after all, 
but by some strange accident was discovered made into a child’s 
kite! Driven into a corner Arthur Pritchard puts an end to its 
flighty career by burning it in good earnest, but his triumph is short- 
lived, the mysterious housekeeper conveniently revealing the secret 
of Elinor’s birth—that haughty lady being only the adopted 
daughter of Sir William Grainger. The estate goes to the next of 
kin, Walter Pynes, a. dashing midshipman engaged to Ivy. Villainy 
is thus defeated and virtue rewarded for the thousandth time. The 
dulness of the evening, but not of the play, was redeemed by the 
charming Kindergarten scene in which Miss Atherton sings pretty 
child-songs to her pupils. The sight of these happy little mortals, 


the merriest of all being a mite of perhaps three years of age, gam- - 


bolling around their instructress in the sunny garden of Brier Lodge, 
was touching in its simple innocence. Mr. Willie Edouin, as John 
Sherwin displayed, as far as he could, the humour and pathos with 
which he is endowed, but he failed to make a rational being of a man 
who, after forty years’ experience in the management of an estate, is 
foolish enough to give one will into the hands of a designing woman 
and another into those of a scatter-brained girl with instructions to 
burn it, and who takes to hunting and tippling when out of a situa- 
tion. Miss Olga Brandon and Mr. G. R. Peach played with care and 
discrimination as Elinor Grainger and Arthur Pritchard, and Mr. 
Wallace Erskine made an acceptable Middy. The Lionel Chomily of 
Mr. Edward Emery was a happy example of an impossible character, 
rendered tolerable by clever acting, Mr. Eric Lewis uttering the plati- 
tudes assigned to Sir William Grainger with such judgment as to earn 
general sympathy. On Saturday night the audience showed every 
disposition to make the best of things, and called the actors and the 
author before the curtain, the reception of the latter being, however, 
by no means of an entirely complimentary nature. 








MUSIC IN ITALY. 
MILAN, April 14. 

“ Othello” has left La Scala for Rome, whence in a few days you 
will hear of its new glory. The last performance in Milan of this 
wonderful work gave rise to fresh enthusiasm from the numerous 
audier.ce who, after twenty-five performances, discovered fresh charms 
in Verdi’s masterpiece. ‘That night at La Scala (Tuesday last) turned 
out to be an artistic event ; everybody on the stage did wonders, 
Tamagno above all who, I must insist on it, has improved almost to 
perfection, and has become, voice and soul, the ideal Othello of Verdi's 
grand conception. All the southern warmth of the audience was 
manifested from the very beginning of the performance to the 
last vibration of sound in the orchestra and after every act 
and at the chief points of the work the people gave way to 
thundering applause. Tamagno had to repeat his forcible rendering 
of Ora e per sempre addio (Othello’s farewell to his own deeds) in the 
second act ; this was, however, the only encore of the evening which 
broke the very laudable innovation—amongst Italian audiences—of 
keeping quiet and letting the action proceed without interruption. 
But the way in which the tenor sang, and the magic power of the 
music proved stronger than ever, and crowds, generally speaking, are 
human. When the curtain fell on the last sigh of the Moor, La Scala 
was shaken as if by earthquake. lll the artists, and Signor Faccio 
(for the orchestra) were called and recalled by frantic hurrahs, waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, and thundering cries and evvivas. Signora 
Pantaleoni, Maurel, and Tamagno were presented with valuable and 
beautiful gifts from the émpresa and many of the adéonatz. Tamagno, 
received a special gift from the abbonate also, which took the 
form of a very rich and beautiful silver laurel wreath on dark blue 
velvet, with the inscription Ad Otello, alcune sue ammiratrici ; and for 
two days afterwards everybody talked of Verdi’s new work, its first 
and its last performance, the two poles of its triumph. The day 











before yesterday all the ¢rouge, with the exception of Signora 
Pantaleoni, went to Rome by special trains. On the Costanzi stage 
the new Desdemona will be Signora Adalgisa Gabbi, Signora 
Pantaleoni having given up her part on acconnt of her bad state of 
health, which obliges her to rest. This lady never failed to sing on the 
fixed nights, though often feeling very fatigued. 

The theatre of La Scala ended its season with only two perform- 
ances of Bizet’s J Pescatori di Perle and the ballet Marenta, by 
Manzotti, not very remarkable, but set up with much splendour, as. 
is usual at La Scala. The /escatori went satisfactorily both nights, 
but did not result in a profit for the house. The Brothers Corti 
(the impresa) may, however, feel proud of the way in which they 
have performed what they promised. 

We have an opera season at the Filodrammatico which began 
with the Bardizre di Siviglia (Rossini’s, of course). Signora Torrigi 
is a remarkable Rosina, and Maestro Barattani a very gifted and able 
chef d@’orchestre. ‘That is all I can say about this play for the present. 

Milan, the great bee-hive for artists (especially musical) is shelter- 
ing two “ precocities,” though not quite enfants prodiges, the Signorina 
Amelia Sarti, fourteen years old, a violin player of remarkable dis- 
tinction ; and another, Signorina Eugenia Castellano, of the same age, 
a marvellous Neapolitan pianist. She played at the Conservatorio 
and met with a grand success. Signorina Castellano will very soon 
set out on a triumphal career. She is a true and distinguished artist, 


not only considering youth, but among “ riper” celebrities. 
Guitio A. MANzonl. 





Reviews, 


VOCAL. 


We have received the anthem specially composed by Dr. J 
Frederick Bridge for the Royal Jubilee Service to be held in West- 
minster Abbey on the 21st June (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). Dr. Bridge 
has selected his text from a passage in the book of Chronicles com- 
mencing, “ Blessed be the Lord thy God which delighted in thee,” 
the second clause of which (“ Because thy God loved Israel ’), as is 
stated in a foot-note, supplied the text of the sermon at the coronation 
of George III. So important an event is naturally calculated to put 
a composer on his mettle, and it is pleasant to be able to announce 
that the work produced is in every respect worthy of the eminent 
organist’s reputation and of the occasion. Dr. Bridge has found his 
effect not in a ponderous display of mere contrapuntal skill, such as 
would have been considered de rigueur in times gone by, but in an 
earnest realisation of those devotional and loyal feelings to which he 
had undertaken to supply musical expression—an aim noticeable 
throughout, alike in the charm of the opening motive and in the 
many melodic and harmonic beauties in which the piece abounds. 
The introduction of the National Anthem and of the chorale com- 
posed by H.R.H. the Prince Consort, entitled “ Gotha,” is as effective 
as it is well conceived and appropriate. Written in a tone of fitting 
dignity, the anthem is nevertheless clear in intention and structure, 
and throughout easy to be “understanded of the people,” and the im- 
pressive effect it is calculated to produce upon a large and loyal 
assembly is likely to receive exemplification on the occasion for which 
it has been written. 


Messrs. E. Ascherberg & Co. send “Nocturne,” a pretty and 
effective vocal duet by L. Denza; and “Amid the Hay,” a song by 
by Henri Logé, which is unpretentious and pleasing. “ At Sunset 
Glow,” by E. F. Vinen (J. Geo. Morley), has a pretty waltz refrain, 
which is probably its zaison a’étre. “To Anthea from Prison,” the 
first of six songs by Henry Festing Jones (Weekes & Co.), is a setting 
of words by Richard Lovelace. ‘There is a charm in the intentionally 
old-fashioned type of melody with which this song opens, and the 
whole is well-written and musically interesting. ‘Merry June” is a 
very graceful vocal Polka for two voices, by Charles Vincent (Novello, 
Ewer & Co.), which ought to attain popularity. 


In “ Fairest Maid,” by Sinclair Dunn (National Music Company), 
the composer has tunefully treated some verses by Burns, but is a 
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little mixed in his rhythm. “The Gallant Troubadour,” by H. 
Elliot Lath (same publisher), is rather commonplace, but nevertheless 
written with some spirit. “Light of our Nation,” by Florence G. Gibbs 
(Friese Greene) has the merit of loyalty, but is not otherwise praise- 
worthy. 
The Sunday School Union send us “ Dot’s Holiday: A Service 
of Song,” a kind of reading interspersed with musical numbers, 
written in a style well suited for the purpose by C. J. N. Taylor. 
‘The Gospel Male Chorus book,” by James McGranahan (Morgan 
& Scott), is a book of sacred song ot very different character to the 
foregoing, and designed, no doubt, for the use of equally different 
congregations. Here such titles as “Waiting to be gracious,” 
“We've sighted the golden gate,” “All the way home,” “ Let the 
dear Saviour come in,” and many others, serve as headings to various 
merry tunes, suggestive of a sort of religious jollification calculated 
one would think to prove somewhat disconcerting to the uninitiated. 
Also received, ‘The Responses at Morning and Evening Prayer 
and Litany,” in which ancient melodies have been skilfully used and 
harmonised by Edward W. Crawley (Archibald Ramsden). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Mr. J. M. Fleming continues the services he has rendered to 
young violinists by a supplement to the “ Practical Violin School ”— 
a work which has already been favourably mentioned in our columns 
—in the shape of twenty-four easy studies for the same instrument. 
As before, the capital explanatory letterpress greatly enhances their 
value for home students. 





Wert Week’s Music. 


TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert .............cscecesconeseons Crystal Palace 3 
PIE raisin vs cv aencatn dntacseghduneuupetninces:siopees Albert Hall 8 
Madame Florence Winn’s Concert .........sseseeeeeeee Holloway Hall 8 
Mr. Clifford Harrison’s Recital ...............ssecceeeeee Steinway Hall 3 
WIRMEEETTEE * Scessusissieinakacgciubee oecee: eochas seeeeeCovent Garden Theatre 8 
MonpDaéy, 25. 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” ............cecccesssees Covent Garden Theatre 8 
TUESDAY, 26. 
SO DOUG cs cetiisacciittiveincisiesaiclansesvidlig Covent Garden Theatre 8 
WEDNESDAY, 27. 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Concert 20... ...cecseeseeseeeeeees ..St. James’s Hall 8 


THURSDAY, 28. 
Miss Blanche Navarre’s Matinée Musicale ... Marlborough Kooms 
Mr. Sinclair Dunn’s Concert.............cccscseseeeeesoes St. James’s Hall 
TRE SIROU: siren tiiocxay ¢ovassbes bas take egetegeneis Covent Garden Theatre 


Co Cow 


FRIDAY, 29. 


Count Loredan’s Pianoforte Recital ............secseeseeee- Prince’s Hall 3 
TRIES Son jniiasekncestnantoncdsennqnenstasoes Covent Garden Theatre 8 
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Music Publishers’ Weekly List. 


SONGS. 
At my window... H. Parker ga Cramer 
Bird and snake... A. Coldes Ses <i ” 
Light from our own nation Florence N. Gillis Friese Greene 
My heart’s regret Annie E, Armstrong Hopkinson 
My own counttie J. Crook ... ie tis Cramer 
— in our alley 
ccent on * ” 
Taint Nature! From * Robinson Crusoe ” ... se akg i 
The Auctioneer 
Tambourine Molloy _... ies a 
Vision, The Gustav Ernest ... Hopkinson 
PIANOFORTE. 
Impromptu in A oe een, ow Chatles Thane... Swan 


SACRED. 


Oh, Praise the Lord of Heaven (soprano 
solo, chorus, and organ)... 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Fair Maid of Perth (Schottische) 
Idyllen Valse ... one om 


Villiers Stanford Forsyth Bros. 


... Cramer & Co 
Leonard Gautier aed sf 


PART SONGS. 


Merry June . ... _ Chas. Vincent 
Sleeping Beauty, The... Gerard F. Cobb... 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


Bonne Nuit (voice, violin, and piano) Tivadar Nachéz ... 
Twenty-four easy studies forthe violin J.M. Fleming 


.. Novello, Ewer & Co. 
. Weekes & Co. 


ia Hopkinson 
... L. Upcott Gill 





== —===— 


Wotes and Hews. 
LONDON. 


The scheme of the Richter Concert season, under the management 
of Mr. Vert, includes some features of special interest. Among the 
novelties are a Symphony in F minor, “The Irish,” by Mr. Villiers 
Stanford, and a Symphony in F by Mr. Cowen. Dr. Hubert Parry 
has also promised a new work, and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Intermezzo out 
of Jason will be given. Bruckner’s Symphony in E minor is again on the 
list, and as it has not been heard in London before, although promised 
last season, it may still be considered-a novelty. There will also be 
selections from Goldmark’s Merlin. J. S. Bach, by his “ Magnificat,” 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Schumann are duly repre- 
sented in the scheme; of Wagner there are announced various selec- 
tions; of Berlioz, the overture to Benvenuto Cellini, and the “ Harold” 
Symphony; of Liszt, the Symphonic Poem, “Hungaria,” and the 
Hungarian Rhapsody in D; of Brahms, the Academic Overture, and 
variations on a theme by Haydn; of Dvorak, the Scherzo Capriccioso, 
and Symphonic Variations. The first concert is to take place on,Monday 








evening, May 2. 

We are asked to state that the sensational rumours of a fire at 
Covent Garden Theatre were a gross exaggeration. What really happened 
was that at five in the afternoon the soot in one of the old-fashioned flues 
under the floor of the vestibule became ignited, but was immediately 
extinguished by the firemen on the premises. 


Mr. Barton McGuckin will join Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera Company for 
the approaching London season, and will take the chief tenor parts in Mr. 
Corder’s Nordisa and in Lohengrin. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd has returned from Frankfort, where he has left his 
talented son at the Conservatoire to pursue his studies in pianoforte 
playing. It appears that Madame Schumann, during her late visit to 
London, heard Mr. Lloyd play, and expressed herself as so struck with 
his ability that she desired to superintend his musical education. 


We are enabled to give the following authentic account as to arrange- 
ments for the Jubilee Service to be held at Westminster Abbey. Those 
arrangements will be entirely under the direction of Dr. Bridge, the 
organist of the Abbey, who wili have at his disposal a choir of 200 voices 
and a force of brass and drums, to say nothing of the organ and solo 
singers. The service will consist in the first instance of the “Te Deum ” 
by the late Prince Consort. There will also be the Anthem and a Proper 








Psalm specially set to music for the occasion by Dr. Bridge, and the 
Accession Responses. The entire service music will be published in book 
form for the use of the choir and congregation by Messrs. Metzler & Co. 
A Musical Scholarship for female students has just been founded by 
the authorities of Trinity College, London, in honour of the Jubilee year 
of Her Majesty’s reign. The Scholarship, to be entitled “The Queen 
Victoria Scholarship,” will be for Musical Composition, and will be open 
to all British born subjects. ° 
Herr Paul Eckhoff, court pianist to H. H. the Prince of Schwarzburg, 
and a pupil of the late Abbé Liszt, will shortly enter on an engagement to 
give two recitals daily, at 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., at the Japanese 
Village. 
Herr Ferdinand Praeger, the well-known Wagner apostle, gave a 
lecture at Trinity College, in which, besides relating many incidents 
gatheted from his personal intercourse with the great composer during his 
stay in London and elsewhere, he endeavoured to prove Wagner's tender 
affection for the brute creation as weli as his eminent kindliness towards 
the human species. 
The Anerley Musical Society, a young and flourishing association 
in'the neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace, concluded its fifth season 





Twenty-four Studies ... —o» agp,“ Ferraris bad Jefferys 


with a concert on Tuesday evening. Barnett’s setting of Moore’s Paradise 
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and the Peri was given, and a short miscellaneous programme followed 
it. The performance gave great satisfaction to a closely packed audience, 
and reflected credit alike upon the performers and their conductor, Mr. 
Charles Cellier. Hitherto the society has been content with a pianoforte 
accompaniment, but on this occasion a step in the right directicn was 
taken by adding a very efficient orchestra of strings led by Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett, who also played a solo. The solo vocalists were Miss Hilda 
Coward, Mrs. Surridge, and Messrs Humphreys and A. Moore. Mrs. 
Kaye Fell was accompanist, and contributed a pleasing piano solo. Fre- 
quent recalls testified the pleasure of the audience. 

Miss Helen Kenway has issued the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Orphan School and Benevolent Fund for Musicians. It appears that, 
though this is the only school for orphans in the profession, the institution 
is not supported generally by musicians. “There are not twenty annual 
<a from musicians on our books,” writes Miss Helen Kenway ; 
“may I not, therefore, beg the profession to be more liberal?” This seems 
a very reasonable petition,and we are sure the charity only needs to be more 
widely known in order to gain cordial support from a class of people not 
generally failing in generosity. The Orphan School, 10, Darnley Road, 
Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, is under the entire management of Miss 
Helen Kenway. The object of the school is to provide board and edu- 
cation for the fatherless daughters of musicians, free when necessary, or 
for such small sums as friends can afford. The children receive education 
according to their ability, and are also trained in domestic duties. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Mr. W. H. Cummings are trustees. 

A concert was held in the now favourite Portman Rooms on Tuesday 
by Miss Lizzie Trowbridge, who issued an attractive programme, 
including the names of Mesdames Thea Sanderini, Ellen Lamb, Mr. Iver 
M‘Kay, and Signor Denza. 

The entertainment by the Society of Science, Letters and Art of London, 
which took place at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday evening, included, 
besides recitations, a great variety of vocal and instrumental soli. A solo 
on the viole d’Amour, by Carli Zoeller, and a trio on the guitar and 
mandolines were features of the programme. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BATH.—On Saturday morning a large audience assembled at the 
Pump Room on the occasion of Herr Van Praeg’s Benefit Concert which 
was also attended by the Mayor and some of the corporation, and for 
which a capital programme was arranged. Mr. James Robinson sang in 
good style “ The Miller” (Weiss), and an old German song “In Sheltered 
Vale.” Mrs. Van Praeg gave two recitations: “ Our Folks” and “Queen 
Mab’s Speech” Romeo and Juliet, her dramatic rendering and clear 
enunciation gaining a recall for the latter. Herr Van Praeg played 
“I Lombardi” (Vieuxtemps), as his violin solo, being heartily applauded 
and recalled, but the rule seemed to be “no encores.” Miss Charlotte 
Davies was successful in her performance of Chopin’s “Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise,” Op. 22, returning to bow her acknowledg- 
ment of the applause. Very attractive also was a “Quartet” for 
four voices by Maurier, played by Herr Van Praeg, Messrs. Skuse, 
Ten Brink, and Schottler. The overtures were Thomas's “Ray- 
mond” and Wagner’s “Rienzi,” and the selections from Verdi’s 
“ Othello” (expressly arranged by Mr. Ulrico, a member of the band), and 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” The accompanists were Miss C Davies, 
Mrs. John Chivers, and Mr. Ten Brinkt. There has been no lack of 
good music during the season, Thursday’s programmes as formerly being 
devoted to classical compositions, and many fresh pieces having been 
added to the repertory. There have been five “Special” concerts when 
attractions apart from the band have been offered. One more will take 
place on the 3oth inst., which closes the season.—The Philharmonic 
Society have announced a performance of Sullivan’s Golden Legend to 
take place at the Theatre Royal, on April 26, Mdlles. Nordica and Ho 
Glenn, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Watkin Mills, and Lionel Moore, are the 
vocalists. The orchestra, consisting of seventy performers from the 
London Philharmonic Society and the Crystal Palace, will be led by Mr, 
Betjeman. Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Albert Visetti are the conductors, 

BRIGHTON, April 20.—On Saturday a meeting of the members of the 
local musical profession was held at the Royal Pavilion, at which was 
received a deputation from the General Council of the Society of Profes- 
sional Musicians. In the unavoidable absence of the Mayor, the chair 
was occupied by Colonel Tester, and among those present were Messrs. 
E. Chatfield (general secretary), H. C. Bannister (Royal Academy), 
Stevens (treasurer), Gilbert, W. Cummings, E. H. Thorne, A. King, Mus. 
Bac., R. Taylor, A. Burton, C. T. West, I. Wilkinson (manager of 
Brighton Aquarium), J. Greebe (conductor of the Aquarium orchestra), 
G. L. King, A. L. Draper, and H. S. Gates, Dr. Frost, and Dr. F. J. 
Sawyer. The chairman extended a cordial welcome to the deputation, 
and testified to the progress of music in Brighton. He regretted that 
Mr. Kuhe’s musical festivals were numbered with the past, but at the 
same time expressed a conviction that they had done a great deal for the 
art. Personally he was pleased to find that the Society of Professional 
Musicians was not antagonistic to other similar organizations, but seemed 
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desirous of working with them ; therefore he heartily supported it. Mr. 
A. Gilbert, Secretary to the South-Eastern section of the Society, having 
made a few remarks, the gist of which was that the society was esta- 
blished for mutual protection and support, Mr. H. C. Bannister read a 
paper, the subject being, “Our Art and Our Profession.” In the course 
of the essay, the lecturer endeavoured to show how the art and study of 
music assisted in the adequate conception of kindred arts. At its conclu- 
sion a hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Stevens and seconded by Mr. 
A. King, was passed to Mr. Bannister. Mr. Chadfield next detailed the 
objects which the society had in view, after which the Chairman moved 
“ That this meeting desires to express its agreement with the views and 
objects entertained by the National Society of Musicians, and considers 
the society worthy of the confidence and support of all musicians” The 
motion was seconded and carried. In answer to a question, it was stated 
that the annual subscription to the society was one guinea. The meeting 
terminated with the usual compliment to the chair. 

EATON, Chester, April 19.—An interesting musical festival was held 
yesterday at Eaton, where, under the auspices of the Duke of West- 
minster, whose reputation as a patron of the arts is deservedly high, an 
association of village choirs has been formed. Yesterday’s was the third 
annual festival of this Association, and it was held in the magnificent 
palace built by Mr. Waterhouse for the Duke of Westminster. Eight 
choirs took part in the programme, singing some numbers yer sara 
and others combined. Mr. Macnaught, the adjudicator, while finding 
fault with freedom, summed up the good points of the performance at the 
close of the concert, giving great praise for the excellent work done 
during the year. The efforts of the choirs of Bruera, Handbridge, 
Pulford, and Alford, won special commendation. The combined choirs 
were at their best in Handel’s “Swell the Full Chorus,” and Henry 
Leslie’s “ Song of the Flax Spinner.” Mr. Timothy was the conductor. 
A large and fashionable audience attended the concert. 

HEREFORD, April 15.—Twenty-six years ago a few musical amateurs 
took the initiative in forming a society, which it was hoped would be the 
means of practically bringing the study of music within reach of the 
whole district. The Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Warden of St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, and Professor of Music at Oxford University, 
accepted the invitation of the committee to become its president, the 
Rev. Sir George H. Cornewall, Bart., became its vice-president (the first 
vice-president was C. Wren Hoskyns, succeeded on his death by Sir G. 
Cornewall), and Mr. J. W. Arkwright, of Hampton Court, Leominster, 
undertook the - of hon. secretary. The first act of the committee was 
to invite Mr. Henry Leslie to become conductor of the society, which 
was named the Herefordshire Philharmonic Society. The president, 
conductor, and hon. secretary have held their posts during the existence 
of the society. The committee commenced operations with extreme 
caution but with stern discipline, and the result has been most gratifying, 


for from very small beginnings the society has shown a continuous. 


advance, which even now goes on. Attendance at rehearsals is com- 
pulsory, many of the members coming from considerable distances. 
Almost all the less difficult symphonies, overtures, and concertos (the 
soloists being amateurs) have been performed. There are 22 in the 
amateur band, 265 non-performing members and 24 professionals, as musical 
associates. The choir numbers 153, and have assisted in the performances 
of many cantatas and oratorios, beside singing madrigals and other un- 
accompanied compositions. The members of the society have on two 
occasions expressed recognition of their conductor's services, the first 
present being a handsome silver-gilt dessert service, and the second a 
signet-ring and purse with a cheque for £130. Such work as the Hereford- 
shire Philharmonic Society has done has of course considerably influenced 
the papenne of the Triennial Festivais of the three choirs, as the 

ractical experience gained by many members of the Philharmonic Society 

as better fitted those who are on the musical committee of the festivals 
for their important duties. The silver wedding of the society took place 
yesterd&y, in the Shire Hall, Hereford, which was densely packed by 
the members and their friends, for the society admit only its own mem+ 
bers, though each member has a ticket for a friend. We append the 
programme, which was somewhat in the form of a Jubilee concert— 
celebrating at the same time Her Majesty’s fifty years’ reign and the 
society’s twenty-fifth season. It opened with “God save the Queen,” 


arranged by Henry Leslie; the Sinfonia Cantata from the Hymn of 


Praise, Mendelssohn (soloists, Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
and Mr. Banks, The second part included the Coronation Anthem, 
Zadok the Priest, Handel; part songs (male voices), “The voyage” and 
the “ Spring’s journey,” Mendelssohn ; songs, “The suitor’s betrothed,” 
Sir Herbert Oakeley, and “I love thee,” Rosalind F. Ellicott (Miss Elli- 
cott); part song, “ Norwegian bridal song,” Kjerulf; song, “Words in 
the trees,” Goring Thomas (Mrs. Arthbutnot) ; 8 song, “The silent 
land,” A. R. Gaul ; overture, “Jubilee,” Weber. Mr. Henry Leslie con- 
ducted,.and the performance, with a few shortcomings, was very good. 
Between the first and second parts of the concert Sir George Cornewall, 
as spokesman of the society, presented to Mr. J. W. Arkwright a grand 
pianoforte, as a memento of the good wishes of the members for his 


gift in a short but effective speech, 


unwearied efforts as hon. secretary. He acknowledged the handsome 
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MANCHESTER. —The last few years have witnessed attempts on the 
" part of various entrepreneurs to provide music for a class of people rarely 
seen at our ordinary concerts—to wit, working men. The results of these 
attempts have been, for the most part, highly encouraging, and have 
proved without a donbt that the love of music is by no means confined to 
those who walk in silk attire. Indeed, the vigorous enthusiasm of a 
labouring-class audience is often in sharp contrast to the impassive 
resignation of our plutocracy—the explanation of which may be that the 
programmes of the working-men’s concerts are never of such a character 
as to be calculated to carry the audience beyond its depth. The most 
successful series of popular concerts here has been that organized by the 
Working Men’s Clubs Association, the concluding concert of which was 
given on Saturday, April 16. These concerts, which have the advantage 
of the directorship of Mr. de Jong, have rarely failed to draw crowded 
houses to the Free-Trade Hall—a fortunate result, since the low prices of 
admission make a large attendance absolutely necessary for anything like 
financial success As might be expected, vocal music has been found 
to be much more attractive than instrumental; and as a consequence of 
this, many local singers of considerable ability have been able to establish 
themselves as favourites with the people. Hitherto, the class of music 
provided has been of a very popular description; but now that the 
concerts are established on a sound financial basis, it would seem that an 
attempt ought to be made (and probably might successfully be made) to 
gradually introduce music of higher merit.—Mr. Hallé at his recital on 
Menday afternoon, in connection with the Gentlemen’s Concerts, enabled 
us to renew our acquaintance with several old favourites. Prestissimo 
is so much the order of the day with vér/uosi, that one was almost 
startled by the moderate /emfo at which he took Weber’s Polacca in E. 
Haydn’s Sonata in E minor, and Beethoven’s in F (Op. 10), were played 
as becomes a master—The #reséo of the latter sonata being given with a 
crispness that was especially delightful. The programine also included 
three Gavottes with Musettes by Bach, in which, by the way, he did not 
repeat the gavottes after the musettes, the Seventh book of Mendlssohn’s 
- Lieder,” Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat, and Valse in A flat (Op. 34), 
both of which we thought were somewhat marred by an excessive use of 
the rubato, four Studies by Moscheles (Op. 79), including the great 
G minor Study in Thirds, and a Posthumous Clavierstiicke in E flat by 
Schubert, full of the ‘wonderful modulations of which he was such a 
master.—The Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition will be opened by 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales on Tuesday, May 3. There 
will be an orchestra and chorus of six hundred performers, conducted by 
Mr. Charles Hallé.: The principals are to be Madame Albani and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. 


NOTTINGHAM.—A members’ concert and dance were given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society at the Mechanics’ Hall on Monday. The 
society has had a highly succesful season, its members won high praise 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan at their principal performance, and much cons- 
cientious work has been done by the ladies and gentlemen who obey the 
baton of Mr.'J. W. Adcock throughout the winter months, with the result 
that the society not merely maintains but has improved upon its former 
high position in local musical circles. This was felt to be sufficient 
warrant for a new departure, and accordingly on Monday evening, the 
members of the society having gathered their friends around them, 
treated them to some excellent music for an hour and a half, and 
proffered them further entertainment, though of a different kind, in the 
shape of a supper, and afterwards joined them in a dance. The gathering 
was quite unique in its way, and the proceedings were unmistakably 
enjoyed, being bright and pleasant throughout. The choir sang two 
choruses from Sullivan’s Golden Legend. This is the work upon which 
the society will bestow most attention during the season 1887-8, and 
some idea of the merit of the composition was to be obtained by the two 
excerpts from the score sung last evening. The society was highly 
favoured in securing the services of Mr. Henry Farmer, who played in a 
trio and quartet, and also gave a violin solo. The veteran musician met 
with a warm and sympathetic greeting upon making his appearance 
on the platform, but it was applause of another kind, born of admiration, 
which was bestowed upon him afterwards. Mr. Farmer’s playing was of 
a high order ; he produced remarkable depth and purity of tone, and his 
execution, particularly the difficult double stopping in Vieuxtemps’s 
“ Reverie,” was brilliant. Mr. T. L. Selby played the violoncello parts 
with power and feeling, and Mr. Housely gave the organ accompani- 
ments, and the part written for that instrument in the quartet with skill 
and good taste. Miss Cantelo, A.R.A.M., was accorded a most flattering 
reception, which her performance upon the pianoforte most thoroughly 
justified. Miss Honeybone and Mr. Adcock sang the duet, “A night in 
Venice,” with good taste and nice expression. and Mr. A. Johnson 
rendered “Youth will needs have dalliance,” with good effect—the 
members of the choir, who had mingled with their friends in the body of 
the hall, singing the stirring chorus accompanying the song.—WNo/ting- 
ham Daily Guardian, April 19. 

SCARBOROUGH.—There was a large assemblage at the All Saints’ 
Schoolroom last Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evening, last week, 
when the opera “ Patience,” or “ Bunthorne’s Bride,” written by Mr. W. 





S. Gilbert, and composed by Sir Arthur Sullivan, was performed by a 
choir consisting chiefly of members of the All Saints’ Church Institute. 
The representation throughout was a most acceptable one. The difficult 
accompaniments were ably performed by Miss E. J. Hart (pianoforte) and 


} the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick, who conducted and contributed on the 


harmonium extempore suggestions of orchestral effects. 

WINCHESTER, April 19.—The greater part of Gounod’s “ Redemp- 
tion” was on Thursday evening sung in Winchester Cathedral by the 
Cathedral choir, assisted by the voluntary choir recently organised by 
Archdeacon Summer. The Rev. Precentor Crowdy conducted, and 
Dr. Arnold, under whom the choirs have been trained, presided at the 
organ. There was a very large congregation, who were much impressed 
by and greatly enjoyed the musical treat provided. 


FOREIGN. 


LEIPZzIG.—The Leipzig concert season is swiftly coming to an end, and 
the number of events grows “small by degrees and beautifully less.” 
Thus, since my last letter, there have only been two concerts of interest ; 
to wit, Josef Hofmann’s last piano recital and the performance of Bach's 
“St. Matthew Passion,” under Dr. Reinecke. At the first-named concert, 
the talents of the 9-year old pianist were seen to much better advantage, 
and his playing of some of the selections, viz. the Weber-Liszt Polacca, 
Rubinstein’s Toccata, and Rameau’s Variations was really wonderful. 
Chopin’s E minor Valse was somewhat spoilt, owing to the exaggerated 
sentiment which pervaded the whole rendition ; and Beethoven’s C minor, 
with which the recital opened, was disappointing—very disappointing. 
Schumann’s Variations, Op. 46, for two pianos (when Herr Casimir 
Hofmann joined his son‘ and a Berceuse by the latter, completed the 
programme. In conclusion, I can only say that young Josef Hofmann 
has great gifts, and ought, with careful attention, to become a vértuoso ; 
but, on the other hand, I consider it a great mistake that a boy of nine 
years should live in such a whirl of concert-touring and hotel life : he 
ought to be studying to become an artist. The public will expect great 
things of him in years to come, and if he does not devote himself to quiet 
study he cannot hope to fulfil those expectations. Another remark—one 
looks at the boy’s programme, and lo! Schumann, Rubinstein, Chopin, 
Liszt, Weber., Should a child be brought up on brandy or on milk—in 
other words, on Chopin and Liszt, or Bach and Mozart? On the latter, 
in my opinion, and in strong doses. Of the performance of Bach’s 
“Passion ” there is not much to say. Frau Baumann and Herr Schelper, 
both of the Leipzig Opera, were the soprano and baritone vocalists. Of 
the gentleman who sang the Evangelist, and whose name escapes me at 
the moment, I will not speak at length ; he was too atrocious. Chorus 
and orchestra were good, as also the organ (in the hands of Herr 
Homeyer). The public examinations at the Conservatorium were not 
particularly famous this year. Among the English and American pupils 
the following were the most successful: Misses Bodington, Sander, Heath ; 
Messrs. Field, Mead, &c. Miss Bodington’s performance of Moscheles’s 
G minor Concerto (which gained her the Moscheles prize) was almost a 
perfect performance, barring a few nervous slips at the beginning. Of 
the two other ladies, Miss Sander’s was the better performance, tech- 
nically. Mr. Field’s Weber’s “ Concertstiick ” was also very good. Frau 
Joachim’s concert takes place this evening : I will notice it in my next. 
The operas performed during the past were: Rheingold, Walkiire, 
Lohengrin (Wagner), Huguenotten, Afrikanerin (Meyerbeer), Trompeter 
von Sakkingen (Nessler), &c., &c. 


NEw York, April 6.—The National Opera Company have given good 
performances of Aida (with Mrs. Pierson and Mr. Candidus as Aida and 
Radamés), Zhe Flying Dutchman, Delibes’s Ballet, Coppelia, and Mas- 
senet’s ee of Feannette (Mrs. L’Allemand as the heroine). These 
were followed by the great event of the season, the production of Rubin- 
stein’s Vero, Mrs. Pierson being entrusted with the part of Poppza. The 
success of the performances of Nero has been great beyond all expectation. 
Alternating with 7he Hugenots, Faust, Martha, &c., Nero was given 
frequently, and the season closed with a last performance of it. Subjoined 
is an account of Vero, from the American Art Journal :—“ This opera 
was performed, for the first time in America, on Monday evening, March 
14th, by the National Opera Company, under the d4¢on of Theo. Thomas, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, with the following cast: Nero Claudius, 
Imperator (William Candidus), Julius Vindex, Prince of Aquitania 
(William Ludwig), Tigellinus, Prefect of the Pretorians (Alonzo Stoddard), 
Balbillus, an astrologer (Myron Whitney), Saccus, a poet (William Fes- 
senden), Sevirus, high priest of Evander’s Temple and a centurion 
(William Hamilton), Terpander, a Citharist, Agrippina’s freedman (W. 
H. Lee), Pop Sabina, Otho's wife, afterwards married to Nero (Bertha 
Pierson), Epicharis, a freedwoman (Cornelia Van Zanten), Ch ysa, her 
aney (Emma Juch), Agrippina, widow of the Emperor Claudius and 
mother of Nero (Agnes Sterling), Lupus, a Roman gamin (Pauline 
L’Allemand). The name of Nero is so suggestive of burning Rome and 
fiddling, that one expects to find this mythically historic incident the apex 
of Rubinstein’s opera ; nor is the expectation ill- . The crazy 
Emperor appears as a vain, showy, artificial destroyer of life and inno- 
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cence. In Act I., with his satellites, he pursues the fair Chrysa to the 
house of the notorious Epicharis, Chrysa’s mother, though the girl does 
not know her mother’s licentious traffic or residence. Julius Vindex, 
Prince of Aquitania, defends the girl, till convinced that she belongs to 
the loose set, when he joins in a burlesque celebration of marriage 
between Nero and Chrysa, whose consummation is prevented by a deathly 
sleep, into which the girl is thrown by a potion from her mother. From 
that moment Vindex is Chrysa’s true friend and lover, because he sees 
that her virtue is genuine. In Act II, Nero, having executed his wife 
Octavia, weds his mistress Poppa. Condemned prisoners pass before 
them, and at her request Vindex and Epicharis are liberated. There are 
revels for the people. Nero sings, and is hailed as a god, learning, mean- 
while, that Chrysa is awakened to life and within his grasp. In Act III, 
Nero pursues her to a place of shelter provided by Vindex, but, just as his 
prey is within the royal grasp, the conflagration is announced. He forgets 
Chrysa, for the sake of seeing the gigantic show, and charging the fire 


upon the Christians. As Chrysa avows herself one of them, not even - 


Ceesar’s voice can save her from a destruction in which her mother 
tee shares. Meanwhile Vindex fas roused rebellion. Driven out 
y his own flames, in Act IV., Nero begs Saccus, the poet, to stab him ; 
and as he dies, in the sky is seen the Constantine cross, sign of the coming 
triumph of new-born Christianity. The scene preceding this death shows 
us Nero terrified by the ghosts of his victims, like Richard III., the night 
before Bosworth. There are twenty-four speaking characters, besides the 
half-dozen ghosts, in addition to those who have lived in the play. As 
may be readily seen, there is a fair amount of traditional history in the 
opera, and there are grand opportunities for scenic display. The libretto 
is well printed, though with a careless and misleading use of question- 
marks and other punctuation. The English of the translation is clumsy 
ofttimes, as in hailing Nero as a Azs(rio,—a word not in English use. In 
both preface and text, the word dooty is constantly applied to human 
victims, where prey is obviously meant, as in this awkward stapza :— 
Thou art ours, oh dove so fair and tender, 
A lovely turtle-dove art thou ! 
And as doo¢y must surrender 
To the vulture’s talons now. 


Nor is it likely the friends of Nero would ca// him or themselves vultures, 
though they ave truly birds of prey. So, in the following verses, how 
forced the name Fatum, and how indefinite the antecedent of the last 
couplet, which may refer to the girl, to Nero, or to Death :— 
Oh Fatum ! cruel-breasted, 
Her from my arms thou hast wrested, 
Robbed her by: Death from me ; 
With whose glory none could compare, 
And in beauty none could so rare. 


Here is more clumsiness uttered by Nero :— 
Let us flee to the laurel groves, 
And like the nymphs, the antique, 
There die according to the rules of art. 


The scenic effects ef Nero were presented with a lavishness and wealth of 
display that culminated in something akin to gorgeousness The stage 
manager, Herr Hock, moreover, endeavoured to develop a d of 
histrionic ability in his chorus’ singers that was perhaps intended to 
astonish the public. In that he succeeded, not, we allow, in the sense 
that was intended, for posturings and posings are acceptable only when 
gracefully performed, and the National Opera chorus is not graceful. 
Their contortions were simply ludicrous at times. The grand procession 
in the second act is an old stage device, and many of the svectacular 
effects were fine, but no great enthusiasm was evoked on Monday night. 
The burning of Rome was lurid and fearful to behold, while the rage of 
the mob added the proper element of terror to the situation. The 
spectacular effects are so continually resorted to by the librettist that 
Rubinstein’s musical inspiration has apparently quailed before the im- 
mensity and variety of brilliant climaxes demanded of him, for the music 
is often laboured and, therefore, non-effective in the more intense situa- 
tions. In the less exacting moments, where license is allowable for 
graceful fancy and poetic rhythm, Rubinstein is happier in his inspirations. 
A melodious prayer in the third act, followed by some beautiful duets and 
a fine terzette for Chrysa, Vindex, and Epicharis, are the most finished 
musical numbers of the work. The ballet music had already been heard 
here, and it is pleasing but not surpassingly beautiful, nor is the action of 
the ballet especially admirable. Nero’s song, “O Illion,” is another 
admirable number, but Mr. Candidus sang it wretchedly. As the imper- 
sonator of the Roman tyrant, Candidus was not a success. His majestic 
strides were awkward and stiff, and his furious denunciations were stilted 
and mechanical to a degree. Mr. Ludwig both sang and acted well 
His impassioned love duets with aivcl yo were worthy of the hearty 
applause they evoked. Miss Juch looked charming and acted gracefully, 
while her singing, while not always satisfying to the critical ear, was fairly 
g The minor ré/es were well sustained, and no little credit is due for 
the many rehearsals that made the first night pass off almost without a 
blunder. The orchestra was quite satisfactory, and the chorus sang 





more than ordinarily well. The troupe have now begun their tour in 
California. 


Mr. Pratt’s new opera Lucille has kept the boards of the Chicago 
theatre for three weeks. It is thought to be very much superior to the 
composer’s Zenobia. The work contains some pleasing melodies, and an 
effective bit of writing in the climax of the third act. The orchestra is 
very prominent. J.uci/le was well acted and sung, by Miss Katherine 
Van Arnheim as Lucille, Miss Fannie Myers as Speranza, Mr. Alfred 
Wilkie as Antonio, Mr. John Garner as Chevalier d’Auvergne, Mr. 
S. A. D. Lane as Comte d'Auvergne, Mr. Ferris Hartmann as Battiste, 
a chorus of some thirty or more voices and an orchestra of about forty, 
conducted by Herr Balatka. 


According to a telegram received from Rome, the first performance 
there of Verdi’s Ofello was received with great enthusiasm. The tele- 
gram runs—“ Ofe//o Costanzi Roma trionfo immenso. Replicati quattro 
pezzi grandissime ovazioni.” 


Pesaro is ever faithful to the memory of her Swan, and the Com- 
munal Council of the town are prepared to take active part in the solemn 
ceremonial of the translation of Rossini’s remains from Paris to the 
Church of Santa Croce in Florence. A representative of their town will 
join the Government deputation, who are to assist at the exhumation of 
the body and accompany it on its journey to Florence. Their munici- 
pality and their musical school are also to be represented at the ceremon 
in Florence. A crown of bronze for the base of the monument is their 
special offering ; and lastly, they are resolved to celebrate the centenary 
of Rossini’s birth, February 29, 1892, with great pomp. 


A life-size portrait of Ponchielli is to be executed and placed in the 
foyer of La Scala, Milan ; it will form the first of a series of oil-paintings 
representing illustrious musicians. A memorial stone richly ornamented, 
and a bust of the composer is to be erected in the porch of the Conserva- 
toire. The subscription amounts to 6,275 francs. 


“Herr Franz Rummel has returned to Berlin from a triumphant concert 
tour in Belgium. 


The Russian artist Dinitry Slaviansky d’Argreneff will celebrate his 
jubilee at Moscow towards the end of this month. Schumann’s Manfred 
was given in the Imperial Theatre, in this city Herr Possart taking the 
title-ri/e, The success was considerable. 


Another setting of the story of Merlin is promised from the author 
Hurancourt and the musician Jeno Hubay. 


A musical setting of Schiller’s Diver by Willem Kes for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra has been successfully performed at Dordrecht. 


Weber's Oderon has been retranslated for the Paris opera by 
M. Victor Wilder, and for the Opera Comique by MM. Jules Barbier and 
Philippe Gille. This version had been commissioned by M. Heugel 
some years ago. 


The new ee House at Odessa, when completed (at a cost of 
£200,000), will one of the grandest in Europe. It may be opened 
under the management of Mr. Mapleson in the autumn. 


Miss Florence May, who is at present staying in Berlin for the 
purpose of giving pianoforte recitals, was honoured with an invitation to 
play at a matinee given last week by the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany, to celebrate the birthday of the daughter of Their Imperial 
Highnesses, the Princess Victoria. At the conclusion of her performance 
of some music by Symonds, an English composer of the 18th century, 
she was requested by the Crown Princess to play another piece, and gave 
a Giga by Alberti. Later in the afternoon she performed some music of 
the modern school. The British Ambassador and Lady Ermyntrude 
Malet were amongst the distinguished guests present. Miss May’s first 
recital took place on the 13th inst. 


DEATHS.—At Leipzig, Robert Schaab, o ist of St. Johannis, and 
musical critic, aged 70. At Vienna, Josef Siebert, member of the 
orchestra of the Royal age At Mihlhausen, Wilhelm Osterwald, 
lyrical poet, whose words have been used by Franz, and other 
composers, aged 67. At Paris, Gabrielle Cartelier, a refined and artistic 
young singer. At Cette, Guillaume Bacquié, the director of the 
municipal theatre, formerly a singer. At Montmorency, Jean-Marie 
Depassio, once operatic bass, aged 63. At Macerata, Guiseppe d'Aloe, 
professor of the flute, aged 86. At Saint-Josse-ten-Noode, Jean Désiré 
Artot, the dayen of instrumental artists in Belgium, professor and player 
of the horn, aged 84; M. Artot belonged to a French family of musicians. 
At Maestricht, Frédéric Stroeken, pianist, aged 88, At Toulon, Au 
conductor at the Grand Theatre; after killing Madame Léry with a 
pistol-shot, he threw himself on the dns hi and was immediately 
crushed by a passing train. At Warsaw, William Troschel, singer and 
professor, aged 64. At Ithaca, New York, Abram B. Whitlock, conductor, 
aged 56. At Rouen, Jacques Reynaud, a cm chevalier de la Légion 
d’Honneur and officier d’acaémie, aged 52. At Saint-Gilles, near Brussels, 
& Sakae, elsenet of a psa, sels 
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JANKO’S NEW KEY-BOARD. 
By Henry Nast, or Bern. 
From the Etude. 


A piano key-board on a new principle, the invention of Paul von 
Janko, a Hungarian, has attracted much attention in Vienna, Leipsie, 
and Berlin. Although exhibited a year ago in Vienna, it remained 
unnoticed until Von Janko improved it, and began his concert and 
lecture tour this winter through the principal cities of Germany. 

The Janko piano consists of six manuals (if we may use that term) 
placed closely above each other. Beginning with the lowest or first 
manual on the left is C, then C sharp in the second, D in the first ; 
D sharp in the second, E in the first ; F in the second, &c., alternately 
through the chromatic scale. ‘The third and fifth manuals are rere- 
titions of the first ; the fourth and sixth are the same as the second ; 
so that what at first seems to be six different rows of keys is but two. 
When one key is struck, the corresponding keys in the other two 
manuals go down with it. Those corresponding to our black keys 
are designated by a black stripe. That you produce the same tone 
in three positions is one of the principal features of the new keyboard ; 
still another is the shape of the keys, which are not flat throughout, 
but rounded in every direction, and fall a little obliquely as they 
decline somewhat toward the player. They are also a little narrower 
than our white keys, and shorter than the distance to the black, five 
manuals taking the depth of our present keyboard, and seven octaves 
occupying the space of our present five. The hand is capable of 
covering four manuals only. 

Many advantages are claimed for this new inyention, among them 
the following :— 

1. As the thumb will play on the lower manuals, and the fingers 
on the higher, the hand maintains a more natural position; it also 
facilitates the passing of the thumb under the finger. 

2. Passages in which the fingers or hands cross, or interlock, are 
played more naturally by the aid of a second manual. 

3. Extensions are made more easily, the octave taking only the 
space of our present sixth. 

4. Since the thumb can be conveniently placed on so-called 
black keys, the fingering is simplified. 

5. The key-board being much narrower, time and strength are 
saved in making greater movements, enabling the performer to play 
with more velocity and power. 

6. The form of the keys induces more certainty of touch. The 
necessity of striking between black keys is done away with. 

_ 7. Transposition is made easy, since the fingering in the new key 
remains the same. ~ 

8. The technical material for the piano is diminished. Instead 
oO practicing twelve scales only one is necessary ; the same is true of 
arpeggios, sequences, scales in thirds, sixths, &c, 

g.: As.a result of the preceding, less time and labour are required 
for the study of the piano. 

It is but natural to expect that this new principle of construction 
is capable of bringing forth new features in fechnigue. Among these 
are the following :— 

1. One can glide or slide from any tone of the chromatic scale to 
the next; that is, it is as natural, for instance, to slide from G to F 
sharp as from F sharp to G. 

2. Mordents and similar ornaments can be played by sliding with 
one finger from an upper to a lower manual. 

3. Scales, arpeggios, &c., in contrary motion, can be continued 
throughout the entire key-board, without interruption. 

4. Although the C major glissando is impossible, it is replaced 
by the chromatic. Beginning with the highest manual, and gliding 
down in an oblique direction, you have six chromatic tones. A longer 
scale is produced by continuing with the other hand in like manner. 
The same can be played im.thirds, sixths and octaves, producing a 
new and brilliant effect impossible on our present pianos 

That this invention shas-its disadvantages. is admitted ; but there 
is no doubt that the advantages outnumber them. The fact that 
this key-board- can“be placed im the present» pianos and exchanged 
with the. latter af pleasure, makes its speedy adoption possible. © Up 
to the present time no one has appeared in public with it except the 


inventor. However, Professor Hans Schmitt, of the Vienna,Conserva- | 


tory, informs the public that hé is prepated’to give instructions on the 





new instrument, and has issued a school of ‘echnigue and a book. of 
etudes for the same. Until alarger number of pianists testify to its 
superiority in practice, its future sill remains in doubt, fotwithstanding 
its many advantages. ' 
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JHE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
“* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, October #1, 1865. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 

Actors, Singers, Clergymen. and all who are’ deSirous’of improving and invi i i 
Vojct fir Singing of Public Speaking should eeethie! Lovenge \Ops tel wil La eae 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from P:.tti, 
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United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 
PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office.of the BirkBECcK BuILDING SociETY, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. : 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIvk 
SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, ¢ithér for 
Building or Gardening purposes... Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRER 
IlOLD ND SOCIETY, as above. 
‘Lhe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on uppiication. 
| ) ,RRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SAMPLES and Price Lists Post 
FREE. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By AZ Bourne. 
“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that.can be blamed. | The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 














‘Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes,”—-(Ep _ Zopscal Times.) | ¥. 
ia Wold?) ’ is dreamy and melodious ; the * Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.” — (Ep. News > | 
0 4 OV bad 


“Simple, but well written.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 
“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed: reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly, fail to please:” (Ep. Zra.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Afichael Watson, 


“A eomposition which should) obtain a great success, inasmuch as‘ it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presénting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

“‘ Will-be found of greatsuse in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” —(Ep, Musical Standard.) 

‘With his usual ‘skill,"Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”—(Ep. News of the World.) 

“ A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” (Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original. composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist.. It will be of great value. in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep. Eva:)” 


Siu NEW SONGS. 


WORDS, — MUSIC. 


i THE LOVE-GONE BY. FE. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


4) “ A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 








4 “The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 








ib “ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” —(Ep. Mews of the World.) 
hae “Tt is pretty music; and suits the words.”"—(Ep. Zruth.) _ 
ie ‘A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of ‘its kind 
qa for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.”—(Ep. Era.) 
WELL-A-DAY. G, Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 
i “ Ts an excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.”— 
(Ev. Musical World.) 
* A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.” —(Ep. Graphic.) A 
ois “A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
tf hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 3 
i . “ A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 
a “Is perfectly delicious. It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
Ee (Ep. Zruth.) 


“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Za.) 








i PRIGE 2/- EAGH, NET. : 
| E. ASCHERBERG & CO, 
“Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

11 REGENT STREET LONDON, W. : 


Printed and published for the Proprietors by A. S. MALLETT & Co., at the Office, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, Londcn, W.—Saturday, April 23, 1887 
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